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Music Appreciation for Every Child | 


A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN LISTENING FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY GRADES. 


By MABELLE GLEN, Director of Music, Kansas City, Missouri. 

MARGARET LOWRY, Educational Director, Kansas City Symphony 

and MARGARET DeFOREST, Supervisor of Music Appreciation, 
Kansas City. 


MANUAL FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES. Provides for one lesson a week, 
each lesson built upon the preceding one and the work of each grade upon 
that of the preceding grade. The primary grades aim for establishing rhyth- 
mie responses through ‘toy band” playing and instrumental listening, 
correlated directly with the vocal lessons. 


MANUALS to accompany MUSIC NOTES, Books I and II. Further develop 
the feeling for rhythm and form through correlations with the vocal and 
instrumental lessons. 

MUSIC NOTES, Books I and Il. Music appreciation notebooks for pupils in 
the fourth and fifth grades, respectively. Contains ‘Listen, Think, Do” 
exercises, illustrated with themes from the masterpieces and cut-out pictures 
of the composers and instruments of the orchestra. 


Demonstrated with complete success at the Kansas City Supervisors’ Conference. 





The Progressive Music Series 
Edited by 
Horatio Parker Osbourne McConathy E. B. Birge W. O. Miessner 


“The standard for all school music series’’ 


The Books of the Series and their Record of Achievement 


Primary Song Book 5000 school systems including New York 

Book One City, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Omaha, Washington, St. Louis, Kansas 

Book Two City, Duluth, San Francisco. 

Book Three 9 States—California, Kansas, Oklahoma, 

Book Four Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, North 

One Book Course Carolina, Tennessee (One Book Course.) 

Manual One Philippine Islands Canada 

Manual Two Hawaii Japan 

Manual Three Alaska China ; 

Porto Rico Sidney, Australia 


“The sun never sets on THE PROGRESSIVE” 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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The Starr in the 
Schoolroom 


It has been conceded without ques- 
tion there are few requirements of a 
musical equipment which in severity 
of demand approach that of school use. 
The instrument that withstands the 
rigors of educational usage must nat- 
urally become the standard by which 
others are judged. Today over a 
thousand schools, colleges, universities 
and other educational institutions are 
equipped with none other but Starr- 
Made Pianos. 

An instrument in a school where al- 
most every demand is made upon it 
daily, receives severer usage and con- 
sequently harder wear in one year than 
would ordinarily be accorded it in a 
lifetime in the home. And the fact that 
hundreds of schools and colleges have 
chosen the Starr Piano, gives adequate 
proof of that essential quality—dura- 
bility. 


A Class Room of one 
of Dayton, Ohio’s splen- 
did new schools show- 
ing a Starr School 


Piano. Five other 
Starr’s were recently 
installed. 


Fifty-four Years of Musical 
Experience in Building... 


STARR PIANOS 


Stands back of this little piano 
designed for the school room 


NOTE THESE POINTS: 


Tone and durability are supreme. 
It has extra large Silver Grain 
Spruce Sounding Board, heavy 
ribbing and greater string length. 
The pin block is 5 ply laminated 
which holds the pins rigid, thus 
keeping this instrument in tune. 
Its full iron plate is heavy and is 
supported by six posts. It embod- 
ies every attribute of fine piano 
building. 


Send for our school piano literature. 


THE STARR PIANO COMPANY 


Established 1872 


Factories, Richmond, Indiana 


BRANCHES IN 
Birmingham, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dayton, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Nashville, 
New York, Portland, San Francisco. 


LENG 2RCNGN MEM 
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Editorial 





Comment 








The Nineteenth An- 


The nual Meeting of the 
Nineteenth Music Supervisors 
Meeting National Conference 


has come and gone. 
During the week of April 12th while 
it was in session in Detroit, so many 
things of vital importance occured 
that it must be considered one of the 
most important, and epoch making 
sessions in the history of the organiza- 
tion. Steps were taken, and changes 
innaugurated, which if successful will 
have a wide influence for good on 
Public School Music throughout the 
entire country. From the standpoint 
of attendance, it was the largest in the 
Conference history, over 2200 being 
enrolled. The membership for 1926 
according to treasurer MecFee, will 
closely approach the 3000 mark, 
which is several hundred greater than 
in any previous year. A number of 
features on President Edgar B. Gor- 
don’s splendid program provided the 
attraction for so large an attendance 
There was the Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws made necessary by 
the new biennial plan of meeting under 
which the Conference will operate in 


the future, which probably held the 
first place of interest with a large 
number of members. Be it said to the 
credit of the Conference, that a larger 
number of members attending the 
business sessions, even in the closing 
hours of the last day, and a more in- 
telligent and free discussion of vital 
matters took place than the writer 
remembers at former meetings. Other 
outstanding features of the program 
were the National High School Or- 
chestra, a wonderful piece of work put 
over by “Joe’’ Maddy; the organiza- 
tion of two new Sectional Conferences, 
a much needed development in certain 
parts of the country; opportunity to 
see in operation the Platoon Type of 
School System, of which Detroit was 
the first exponent; Father Finn’s 
clinics on Choral Music; two concerts 
by the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
with its talented conductor, Ossip 
Gabrilowitch, as soloist on one oc- 
casion. These, and other features, all 
of which might be considered as “‘out- 
standing”’ served to bring together the 
largest gathering of people actively 
engaged in Music Education in the 
history of this country. President 
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Gordon and his cabinet may well be 
proud and satisfied with their achieve- 


ment. Jt was a great meeting. 
raises 
The action of the con- 
1928 and the ference at Kansas 


City in 1925 having 
been ratified, almost 
unanimously, by the Detroit Confer- 
ence, there will be no meeting of the 
National in 1927. The special com- 
mittee appointed by President Gordon 
to prepare a revision to the Constitu- 
tion to meet the needs made necessary 
by the change went at the work in a 
thorough and masterly fashion, with 
the result that a complete working 
plan for the National, and between the 
National and Sectional Conferences 
now exists. There was some discus- 
sion pro and con at the business 
meeting which served to clarify the 
whole question, and it is believed that 
practically the entire membership 
feels that the right steps have been 
taken. Whether the biennial plan 
will work successfully or not can only 
be determined after a period of years. 
If the Sectional Conferences, of which 
there are now four, fully organized, 
prove successful in 1927, the National 
should profit by the change in 1928. 
The only fear that anyone seems to 
have is that a lapse of two years may 
serve to dampen the ardor and en- 
thusiasm generated at the annual 
meetings, with the result of a falling 
off in attendance at the biennial meet- 
ing. However, if the Sectional groups 
so interest the teachers in their several 
districts that a large number will at- 
tend the 1927 meetings, the National 
meeting in 1928 should eclipse the 
Detroit meeting in numbers present. 
Such results only will serve to prove 
to many people that the biennial plan 
is successful. Meantime, let us all 


Biennial 


work for that success, whether we believe 
in it or not. 
——-Q-———_- 
One of the most en. 


The New couraging features of 
Sectional the Detroit meeting 
Conferences was the activity of 


two groups of people 
bent upon the organization of sectional 
conferences which should serve a great 
territory of the country on the “off” 
year from the meeting of the National, 
These two groups began work with 
breakfast meetings Tuesday morning 
of the Conference week, and continued 
on successive mornings until they had 
finished their job of organization. 
Result—the North Central Music Sup- 
ervisors Conference, representing ten 
states, and the South West Music 
Supervisors Conference, representing 
eight states. Both of these groups 
had large numbers of supporters at 
Detroit. Some preliminary work had 
been accomplished and they are both 
now all set to “go” for their meetings 
of 1927. The results of the work of 
these two new Conferences will be 
closely watched, for upon their success, 
and the continued success of the East- 
ern and Southern Conferences, will 
depend the success of the National 
Meeting in 1928. The officers of the 
newly organized Conference should 
have the support, unsolicited, of all 
members of the National Conference. 

quaint 


An outstanding fea- 


Revision ture of the Detroit 
of the meeting was the work 
Constitution of the special com- 


mittee on Revision of 
the Constitution to meet the needs of 
the National Conference in its relation 
to the sectional conferences under the 
biennial plan of operation. Business 
meetings, usually dry and uninterest- 
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ing have generally been shunned by a 
majority of the conference members, 
but both meetings of this character 
brought out a “‘full house’ at Detroit. 
The reasons were apparent and the 
interest justified. On other pages in 
this issue of the Journal may be found 
a reprint of the Constitution as revised. 
It should be carefully studied by 
officers of the Sectional Conferences 
when planning their own Constitution, 
which must work with this revision if 
they are to function together. All who 
read the Constitution reprinted in 
these pages will bear in mind that it is 
a document of the National, and not of 
the Sectional groups. Upon the rati- 
fication of those poiuts which effect 
the separate groups, they become a 
part of the United Conference. 
nlite 
Invitations received 
for the 1928 Biennial 
meeting of the Na- 
tional Conference were 
numerous and interesting. The Con- 
stitution provides that, invitations 
shall be received at the annual busi- 
ness meeting, that the members pres- 
ent shall have opportunity to express 
a preference, but the actual decision 
will be made by the Execuutive Com- 
mittee after proper investigation. The 
new Executive Committee elect, met 
with the President, elect, before the 
close of the Detroit meeting and spent 
several hours on this important ques- 
tion. Although the date of the meet- 
ing is two years hence, it is purposed 
to come to a definite decision before 
the close of the present school year if 
possible. The cities extending de- 
finite and authorized invitations for 
the 1928 meeting were: Minneapolis, 
Minnesota; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 


Where in 
1928? 


Rochester and Buffalo, New York; 
Oakland and Los Angeles, California. 


The president-elect will welcome help. 
ful suggestions and opinions bearing 
upon this point, so important to the 
future of the Conference. 
das 
“‘The one ageney 
which, more than al) 
others, must hold the 
National Conference 
together, and bring about a large and 
successful meeting in 1928, is the 
Music Supervisors Journal.” This js 
the opinion expressed by a prominent 
member of the Conference, and con- 
curred in by many others. The 
Journal has been named as the official 
organ if the Southern, the South West, 
and the North Central Conferences, 
as well as the National. It is antici- 
pated that the Eastern Conference 
officers will soon take a similar action. 
This will make the Journal the official 
spokesman for Public School Music 
throughout the country. It should 
be read by an increasingly larger num- 
ber of people each year. 
Conference presidents will have equa! 
representation in its pages, provided 
they desire it. Mr. Paul J. Weaver, 
the newly elected editor is well fitted 
for this important and difficult job. 
He is a fluent writer; knows conditions 
throughout the country; has business 
acumen, and above all, possesses the 
confidence of the school music people at 
large. His is a difficult task; one that 
carries duties and responsibilities in 
comparison to its importance and 
value to the Cause, but he will be 
equal tothem. The Editor, however, 
must have the hearty, ready and un- 
selfish cooperation and assistance of 
all upon whom he may call for help. 
After the May, 1926 issue, the publica- 
tions of the Conference will be edited and 
published from Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. 


Future of 
the Journal 


All Sectional | 
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RHYTHM! 
The UNIVERSAL Series 


By 
DAMROSCH—GARTLAN—GEHRKENS 
—provides for the first time, as part of its all-embracing pedagogical 
plan, a definitely planned course using material of such a type and so 


graded as to insure the mastery of the vital problem of rhythm—and 
rhythms. 


For the Primary Grades Net Priee 
Book One—Rote Songs, Games and Suggestions for Teachers.................. ..$0.81 
The Primer—The child’s first musie book.............. obi coaanee tant ccibaiscuacseeltie .42 


For the Third and Fourth Years 


I a Fs eases cee uses sisn kath dgndertossanes nasal 54 

Book of Accompaniments for the Teacher.......................2..2.22-..222- ee eeeceeeeeneee es 1.20 
For the Fifth and Sixth Years 

Book Three—For the Class ........ Sn i ee 

Book of Accompaniments for the Teacher........ EE LOR TE ETN Sg 
For the Junior High School 

Book Four—Complete for Class and the Teachet...........02.0000.2..22..2.22-2-----0-- .99 


For Supplementary Use in Grade, High School or Normal Classes 


Supplementary Sight-Singing Exercises 
The only book of its kind published_....... sce amet Padetdhe’s kee etdeac maine science 1.20 


For Tone Group and Rhythm Drill Work 
Major, Minor, Chromatic, Bass Clef and Rhythmic Drill Cards, for 
Teachers: Prices range, by set, from 75¢ t0...0.................ccceeceeeeeeeeeeeeceenees ay 


to 
or 


For Every Teacher in Every Grade 
The Teacher’s Manual. This book, the foundation upon which the 
entire Series is built, meets, sanely and helpfully, all of the chief prob- 
lems of class instruction in School Music, and provides the ideal 
graded course in Music Appecriation. 0000000020 eect eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 1.20 


Whenever you take up the matter of music material for any grade 
or an entire system, remember that the complete UNIVERSAL 
SERIES, embodying the ideas and ideals—the musicianship and ex- 
perience of DAMROSCH, GARTLAN and GEHRKENS, is worthy 
of your thoughtful consideration. 


WOULD YOU CARE TO EXAMINE ANYgOR ALL OF {THE 
BOOKS LISTED HERE, RIGHT NOW? JUST LET US KNOW. 

















5-9 UNION SQUARE PUBLISHERS NEW YORK CITY 
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There is one way in 
One Way which every reader of 
To the Journal can be of 
Help real assistance to the 

National, the Sectional 
Conference, and to the Jour~al office, 
and that is to send their correct, ad- 
dress at the very beginning of the 
school year next September. In the 
first place this will enable the editor 
to get his mailing list in shape before 
the first issue in October, and this is 
no small task, with some 3000 or 4000 
changes, additions and corrections to 
make. Secondly, the heads of all 
Sectional Conferences will be looking 
to the Journal office for their State 
lists to help them with their member- 
ship campaigns. One of the new 
Conferences has already secured the 
lists within its territory. In the third 
place the Journal mailing list has the 
only authentic list of addresses of the 
National Conference members after 
the summer vacation, for the treasur- 
er does not set up machinery for the 
purpose of keeping his list up-to-date. 
This would be an unnecessary dupli- 
cation. As has been stated in these 
columns many times during the past 
five years, nearly forty per cent of the 
Journal mailing list changes every 
year and unless all readers take upon 
themselves the responsibility of send- 
ing in their new addresses, it is im- 
possible to deliver the Journal to 


them. It should be remembered that 


the Journal will be the one source of 
communication between the officials 
of the National Conference and its 
membership during the coming two 
years, and its value will therefore, be 
considerably enhanced. As the Off- 
cial Organ of all Sectional, as well as of 


the National Conference, the Journal] 
will yield a greater influence in the 
cause of Public School Music, and 
each of its readers can help in no bet- 
ter way than to make sure that his, 
or her correct address for the school 
year of 1926-1927 is in the Journal 
office at Chapel Hill, N. C., as early 
in September as possible. 


— -Q—-— 


Your Editor during 
the past five years is 
not unmindful of the 
honors the National 
Music Supervisors Conference has be- 
stowed upon him during that period, 
and is now giving him the highest honor 
at its disposal, by electing him presi- 
dent: It is with considerable reluc- 
tance that he relinquishes the Journal 
and its interests to another, and many 
misgivings as to his ability to steer the 
Conference through two years of un- 
paralleled difficulties and responsibi- 
lities, to a safe landing in 1928. He 
promises and forecasts nothing, except 
an unqualified alliegance to a cause 
and its new order of things with which 
he is not wholly in sympathy, and the 
willingness to put forth every effort 
to make the meeting of 1928 the most 
successful in the history of the Con- 
ference, not only in numbers present, 
but by the significance of the pro- 
ceedings at that meeting. He further 
requests the same loyal and hearty 
cooperation in the new office that has 
been accorded him as Editor of the 
Journal. 


Our Swan 
Song 
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Teach Music Appreciation 
with the— 








Baldwin 
elte-Dignon’ 


REPRODUCING PIANO 


In the purity of Baldwin tone, invisible 
hands interpret for you, any time, the 
musical dreams of the world’s greatest 
pianists. De Pachmann, Carreras, 
Bachaus, Casella, Gieseking...the 
world’s most celebrated virtuosos... 
come in, sit down and personally play 
with all the fire of their genius. ...... 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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President’s Corner 








VALEDICTORY 


The Music Super- 
visors’ National Con- 
ference for the year 
1926 has come and 
gone. Although the 
week was a strenuous 
one, I trust that the 
memories of those who 
attended are pleasant. 
It is, of course, a very 
difficult task to make 
such a conference of 
the magnitude of ours 
run smoothly from be- 
ginning to end, and 
despite one’s best ef- 
forts things will hap- 
pen that should have 
been otherwise. 

On the whole, however, I have the 
deepest feelings of gratitude to mem- 
bers of the Conference for their very 
evident spirit of good-will and desire 
to be helpful in making the Conference 
a success. My personal gratitude goes 
out to Mr. Cody, Mr. Chilvers, and 
the other members of the local com- 
mittee who cooperated so splendidly 
in carrying out the details of the Con- 
ference. 

I also feel grateful to the special 
committee headed by Mr. Dykema 
for the long hours which they devoted 
to the working out of the revised con- 
stitution. This was done by them to 
the. sacrifice of their own pleasure in 
the matter of attending the Confer- 

ence and the quality of the task per- 
formed was attested by the almost 


EDGAR B. 





Retiring President 


unanimous manner in 
which their report was 
received. 

Undoubtedly the 
outstanding event of 
the Conference was 
the National Orches- 
tra which could not 
have been the success 
which it was had it not 
been for the devotion 
of Mr. Maddy and his 
assistants to the diffi- 
cult problems of or- 
ganization. It is my 
hope that this Nation- 
al Orchestra may be 
continued and perhaps 
that at our next Con- 
ference we may have a group of sing- 
ers made up in the same way from the 
high schools of the country. 

As a Conference we are to be con- 
gratulated on the wisdom of our choice 
in the selection of Mr. Bowen as our 
next president. His long, faithful 
service as editor of the Journal has 
already proved his capacities, and we 
have every reason to expect from him 
that the 1928 Conference will surpass 
anything that has been held hereto- 
fore. 

In conclusion, may I thank the Con- 
ference for the great honor they have 
done me in making me president for 
the year 1926. I did my best and the 
memory of this honor will be a cher- 
ished one throughout life. 

Edgar B. Gordon. 


GORDON 
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SALUATORY 


Fellow-Members: 
While struggling 
with my own regrets 
at the thought of turn- 
ing over my pet pro- 
ject, the Music Super- 
visors Journal, to an- 
other Editor, I have 
accepted with unblush- 
ing pleasure and anti- 
cipation the honor you 
have done me in mak- 
ing me the president 
of the Music Super- 
visors National Confer- 


= 





Gordon’s wonderful 
programs. 

With these memo- 
ries still haunting us 
and urging us on in 
our own individual 
tasks, will you not sit 
down and write me a 
letter. Your Executive 
Committee wants to 
know what your wishes 
may be for the 1928 
meeting. Ask yourself 
these questions, answer 
them on paper, and 
send the answers to 





ence. I consider it the 
highest honor that 
could come to me in 
my chosen life work, 
and I shall work hard to prove your 
confidence not unfounded. 

Having observed the difficulties 
which have entangled the paths of the 
past five presidents, from a rather 
close and intimate angle, 1 know some- 
thing of the difficulties of my position. 
New problems will also arise from the 
new biennial plan under which we 
shall operate in the future, and I need 
the assistance and cooperation of all. 

We have two years in which to build 
our program, but there is danger of 
procrastination, and I shall begin 
work at once upon the program for the 
1928 Conference. There is no time 
like the present, when we are all en- 
thused and full of memories of that 
wonderful week in Detroit. Wonder- 
ful not only because it was the largest 
conference in the history of our or- 
ganization, but because of instruction, 
enthusiasm and inspirations we must 
all have received from President Edgar 


GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 
President-Elect 


me: 

1. Where would you 

like to go for the 
1928 meeting? 
What dates between March 15th 
and July 15th will suit you 
best? 

3. Will you make suggestions for 
the type of program that will 
best suit you? 

4. Will you suggest speakers of 
National fame on definite sub- 
jects? 

5. Will you send your membership 
fee at once to your Sectional 
Conference treasurer and thus 
affiliate, and offer your services? 

If you will do these things, you will 

lighten the burden of your executive, 
and thus make possible a greater or- 
ganization, which will function even 
more closely and definitely in realiz- 
ing the ideals that we have set up for 
ourselves, Music for Every Child— 
Every Child for Music. 

Faithfully yours, 

George Oscar Bowen 
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PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


Some Significant Tendencies in Music Education 


EDGAR B. GORDON, University of Wisconsin 


It is generally conceded that one of 
the chief values of historical study is 
that of providing perspective whereby, 
through a knowledge of the past, one 
may be able to interpret the present 
and to forecast the future. 

While it is true that data to be ef- 
fective must be secured from a long 
series of historical events, yet there is 
a value even in a survey of short per- 
iods of time, for it is possible to ob- 
serve trends and tendencies that point 
unmistakably to certain developments 
yet to come. 

It has seemed to me, therefore, that 
it might be profitable to note some of 
the trends and tendencies in music 
education as exemplified by the pro- 
grams of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, and from such an 
inventory of the past be enabled to 
look with more intelligence into the 
future. 

I have chosen for my retrospect the 
decade of time from nineteen hundred 
fifteen to nineteen hundred twenty- 
five, for it was at the Pittsburgh meet- 
ing in nineteen hundred fifteen that 
my acquaintance with the Conference 
began. 

Since it was not my good fortune to 
belong to that time-honored and heroic 
band of founders, I have been forced 
to content myself with that degree of 
pride and satisfaction in the achieve- 
ments of the Conference which a mere 
“old timer” may have. I am sure, 


however, that I voice the sentiment of 
all members both old and new when I 
testify to the thrill and inspiration 


which each successive conference has 
brought me. Wonderful as they have 
all been, however, the Pittsburgh 
meeting stands out most conspicuous. 
ly in my memory for it was there that 
I first became enthralled by the rare 
spirit sof the Conference, and it was 
there that I met for the first time 
many of the personalities whom I have 
since come to know and love so well. 

Our own Will Earhart was host at 
the Pittsburgh meeting, having come 
but recently to his new post after a 
conspicious service at Richmond, In- 
diana, where he developed the first 
high school orchestra of real importance 
in the history of our country. With 
characteristic modesty, Mr. Earhart | 
laid his new problems before the con- 
ference, seeking its council and most 
generously ascribing to others all of 
the good things which we saw in the 
Pittsburgh schools. 

Notwithsdanding his newness to the 
situation, there were unmistabable 
evidences of the Earhart genius for 
organization and, most significant of 
all, there could be observed the be- 
ginning of a broadly conceived plan 
for instrumental instruction which 
was destined to be the stimulus and 
model for similar developments throu- 
ghout the country. 

What has happened in the field of 
instrumental music since that time 
constitutes one of the most significant 
and thrilling chapters in the history of 
public school music. The inspiring 
number of high school orchestras of 
symphonic proportions which we find 
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WANTED 


Women With Musical Training 


- - for - - 


Salaried Positions 


THESE POSITIONS are open to young women with 
music education, capable of giving a theory class demonstra- 
tion in public. Such demonstrations to be based on a nation- 
ally known music text. 


This is the method we employ to convince teachers and 
parents of the importance of theoretical instruction. An 
effective demonstration usually convinces the teacher of the 
advantages of adopting our plan for her pupils. 


All applicants accepted for these positions will be sent 
to St. Louis, for special normal training at our model training 
studios; thus insuring thorough preparation for the work. 


If you are an unmarried woman between twenty-five and 
thirty-five years of age, with good personality and education, 
and mentally and physically active for statewide traveling, 
then one of the best known educational institutions in the 
country may be interested in your services. 


To receive consideration, your letter must give full par- 
ticulars, including age, education, business experience, and 
references. 


Write to— 


L. R. MAY, Dept. S, 4517 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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scattered throughout the length and 
breadth of the land are an eloquent 
testimony of achievement in a decade 
of time. The similar development of 
high school bands in even larger num- 
bers has proved to be an important 
medium of music education for the 
adolescent boy. 

The technique which has _ been 
created for class instruction in the in- 
struments of the band and orchestra 
has been an important factor in the 
success of the movement. This tech- 
nique has grown to a point of efficiency 
where it is successfully challenging the 
old individual methods of instruction. 

Assuming that an amount of wis- 
dom is devoted to the further develop- 
ments in this field equal to that of the 
decade just past, it is not too rash to 
prophesy that within another ten 
years most communities of even mod- 
erate size will have local facilities to 
enjoy much of the standard literature 
for orchestra and band. 

Another feature of the Pittsburgh 
meeting which stood out and still 
stands out conspicuously in mind and 
which, in my opinion, is destined to 
affect public school music in a striking 
and revolutionary way, was the ses- 
sion devoted to Community Music. 
The term was a new one and at that 
time was commonly used in connection 
with informal group singing. The 
chairman of the session, Mr. Dykema, 
gave, I believe for the first time, a new 
and broader significance to the term. 
It was a singular coincidence that the 
various speakers at this session spoke 
of the need for making school music 
function in vital ways in the life of the 
community. They also stressed the 
desirability of developing, insofar as 
possible, a capacity for participation 
in some form of musical activity. The 
ground work was laid, in other words, 


for that larger tendency to articulate 
music more vitally with life and to 
make music serve worthy social ends 

a point of view which has completely 
dominated our thinking ever since. 

It is quite probable that the instru- 
mental movement would have been 
much slower in developing had it not 
been for this new social emphasis and 
the consequent attempt to provide a 
varied program of activities for all. 

Consonant with this tendency to 
provide a form of music for all, or, as 
our conference motto so epigrammati- 
cally puts it: “Music for every child; 
every child for music’’ was the then 
new subject of musical appreciation. 
The blight of professionalism and of 
dillitantism which had so long served 
to limit the universal enjoyment of 
good music and which ascribed to 
music certain mystic qualities, an un- 
derstanding of which was reserved for 
the elect, was soon to be replaced by a 
democratic concept of musical en- 
joyment which proclaimed that music, 
the most universal of the arts is en- 
titled to a place in the very fabric of 
life itself. 

The main thesis of this new attitude 
was to be that beautiful music ade- 
quately performed can be appreciated 
by all and that the first consideration 
must be that of familiarity with it. 
In other words, we like best that which 
we know. It was also discovered 
that in addition to a familiarity with 
good music, it was entirely possible to 
give to the technically untrained cer- 
tain information of a structural char- 
acter and of historical significance 
which would add immeasurably to the 
intellectual interest in good music. 
Thus was born the musical apprecia- 
tion idea with its formal class-room 
teaching and its informal music mem- 
ory contests and other popular de- 
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For enthusiasm, progress, and results in 


school music--- 
Supervisors, 


Class Teachers, 
choose--- 


Pupils, 
Superintendents 


The MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


The Means 


Songs of Childhood. 
Introductory Music. 


Juvenile Music. 
Elementary Music. 
Intermediate Music. 
Three Part Music. 


Junior Music. 


The Teachers’ Book. 


The Home Edition. 
(four volumes) 


60 Double faced pho- 
nograph records; 

207 pieces of music, 
edited by leading mu- 
sicians, recorded by 
members of the New 
York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

“Music Appreciation 
in the Schooiroom.”’ 


SINGING 


The End 


Song repertory; musical experience; vocal ability. 

The step from rote to note taken easily and 
naturally. 

Continued progress in song singing and music 
reading. 

Ready assimilation of new musical phases; two 
part singing. 

Mastery of more varied rhythmic, melodic, and 
harmonic progressions. 

Enthusiasm for vocal participation ; effective part- 
singing. 

Familiarity with fine choral music; use of the 
changing voice. 


Educational principles functioning successfully in 
every singing period. 

Pupils songs enhanced by harmonic setting, sung 
in the home and on the concert program. 


LISTENING 


Daily contact with the world’s best music. "Hj 


Intellectual and emotional response to rhythm, 
mood, melody, and harmony. 

Appreciation of form, design, instrumental tone 
color. 

Steady growth in singing and listening. 

Permanent interest in music. 


Detailed lesson plans enable every instructor to 
understand and teach each selection. 


An unequaled equipment prepared by eminent educators. 


Boston 


Chicago 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Atlanta 


New York 


Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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vices for making good music known 
to man, woman, and child. 

It is neither necessary nor desirable 
that I should review in detail the vari- 
ous conferences of the past decade. 
Each year we have been privileged to 
see unique and remarkable manifes- 
tations of public school music; each 
year we have seen an enlargement of 
program and a multiplying of activi- 
ties, for the most part, the outgrowth 
of the two developments to which I 
have referred. 

Methodology, naturally, has con- 
sumed a considerable amount of our 
conference time until at present we 
have arrived at a commendable inde- 
pendence in point of view so that we 
are unwilling to accept formulae and 
cut-and-dried procedures. We have 
come to believe that no one has a mo- 
nopoly upon the correct methods, and 
in most of our teacher training, stress 
is laid upon the broad basic principles 
of education rather than upon the 
manner of using certain text material. 

As an outgrowth of the tremendous 
impetus given to public school music 
by the conference has come a re- 
markable improvement in both quality 
and quantity of music material adap- 
ted to public school use. Too much 
credit cannot be given to the publish- 
ers who have been willing to venture 
experimentally into new fields in the 
hopes of contributing something of 
value. Then, too, the growing wealth 
of exhibit material which the publish- 
ers and dealers in school supplies have 
made available to us at our conference 
has done not a little in widening the 
repertoire and familiarizing us with 
the new things. We all miss an im- 


portant opportunity when we fail to 
take the time to browse around among 


these exhibits. 
The greatest single achievement of 


the Music Supervisors’ National Con. 
ference has been the creation of the 
Research Council. This group of 
“elder statesmen” has contributed 
generously of its time and wisdom 
with the result that the conference has 
to its credit a noteworthy series of re- 
ports and studies. The work of this 
Council has undoubtedly done more 
toward formulating the program of 
public school music education than 
has any other agency. 

A fair and accurate retrospect of the 
conference necessitates my calling 
your attention to one aspect. of its 
history in which we can take no pride. 
I refer to the partisan politics which 
at times has crept in and to the at- 
tempted domination of the conference 
by commercial interests. 

The responsibility for the success of 
the conference and the honor of serv- 
ing it are so great that no person of 
the calibre fit for office will deliberate- 
ly seek a position of preferment; and 
no commercial interest of high ethical 
standards will presume to influence 
an election or otherwise to dominate 
the conferences. 

The chief difficulty during the past 
few years has been the tendency to 
dictate who shall be on the nominat- 
ing committee. 

I, therefore, recommend for your 
consideration the plan of having the 
past-presidents submit to the con- 
ference a list of names for the nomi- 
nating committee. I am _ confident 
that no group of people in the confer- 
ence can have the welfare of the or- 
ganization more at heart than those 
who have borne the responsibility of 
office. To effect any change in our 
procedure takes time because of 4 
constitutional requirement. In order 
that we may benefit in part at least 
by this plan, I invite the past-presi- 
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Conn National School 
of Music, Inc. 


Summer School for Supervisors 


Faculty of nationally known masters, 
including, among others, FREDERICK 
NEIL INNES, one of America’s great- 
est directors and DR. EDWIN N. C. 
BARNES of Washington, D. C. Courses 
in both playing and teaching all the 
String, Woodwind, Brass and Percus- 
sion instruments, as well as in Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus Directing, Har- 
mony, teaching of sight reading, ear 
training, etc. Actual experience di- 
recting student orchestra and band. 


Graduate course of five weeks begins 
June 21 and Post-Graduate course of 
five weeks begins June 26. Modest 
living costs in out own dormitories. De- 
grees conferred by authority of state of 
Illinois. 


Write now for summer school catalog 
and complete information sent without 
obligation to you of any kind. 


64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois 





Wanted: Super- 
visors to Organize 
Bands and Orches- 


tras Under Conn’s 
New Plans--- 


Our new $5 per month plan 


is so amazingly liberal that every super- 
visor can now realize the ambition to 
have one or more bands and orchestras. 


This new easy purchase plan for 
complete band or orchestra sets of in- 
struments solves the financial problem 
at a stroke. No big payment down re- 
quired—just the small payment of $5 
per month per instrument gives you 
the complete set of instruments required. 


Our Band Service Department of 
Experts will help you with all the de- 
tails without cost or obligation. Rental 
plan, too, if you prefer. 


Write now for details of this easy 
payment plan. Principals, superinten- 
dents and supervisors are unanimous in 
praising the school band and orchestra 
as a valuable aid in creating and main- 
taining healthy school spirit and scholar- 
ship standards. 


Two Important Books For Supervisors 


“The Universal Teacher” for Band 
and Orchestra Instruments by Maddy 


and Gidd ngs. Adapted for class or 
private lesson. A book for each instru- 
ment. ‘Building the School Orchestra” 


by R. N. Carr. A complete manual of 
extraordinary value to supervisors. 


Published by— 





512 Conn Bldg. 





—— 


C. G. CONN, LTD. 


Elkhart, Indiana 


2 AY IN 


INSTRUMENTS 


WORLDS LAAGEST MANUFACTURERS 
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dents to meet with me for the purpose 


of making up an advisory list of names — 


for the nominating committee. This 
is, of course, in no sense an Official list, 
but it will serve in an advisory way to 
persons desiring help. I feel sure 
that I voice the sentiment of the con- 
ference when I suggest that the circu- 
lation of prepared lists of names for 
the nominating committee will be re- 
garded by the conference as an un- 
friendly act. 

At the present moment, the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference is 
in a flourishing condition and enjoying 
the distinction of being the largest 
body of professional teachers of music 
in the world. So large has it become 
that the problem of handling it is one 
of serious proportions. To serve the 
more localized needs of the various 
parts of the country, two sectional 
conferences have already come into 
existence. Because of the adoption 
of the biennial plan for the National, 
it is hoped that other sectional con- 
ferences will be immediately organiz- 
ed. There is no item of business in 
connection with the present conference 
that is of greater importance than that 
of getting these new conferences under 
way and of reorganizing the machin- 
ery of the National on a biennial basis. 

With sectional conferences meeting 
on alternate years, in which the sec- 
tional needs of music education shall 
claim first consideration, it would ap- 
pear that the programs of the national 
may be devoted to the larger and more 
general aspects of music education. 
The national organization will, there- 
fore, serve as a clearing house for 
matters developed in the sectional 
conferences and be the means whereby 
they shall be made national in scope. 

With an enviable record for the de- 
cade just past, new and more note- 


worthy achievements await us. One 
of the anomolies of our present situs. 
tion is, however, that notwithstanding 
our record of accomplishment, we are 
far from securing the academic recog. 
nition which we deserve. Only re. 
cently I heard a distinguished educa. 
tor say, ‘After all, music is a border. 
line subject.”’ This is the viewpoint 
taken by altogether too large a nun. 
ber of people in positions of education. 
al authority. Until music is frankly 
admitted into the family of essential 
academic subjects, we shall labor 
under a handicap. 

The paramount task in music edu- 
cation during the next ten years is to 
secure this academic recognition. Sue- 
cess or failure is, in my judgment, 
dependent upon the degree with which 
we appreciate the necessity for para- 
lleling the training of public school 
music teachers with that of persons 
who are teaching other subjects in the 
public schools. To illustrate: in a 
large section of the United States the 
standards of training for teaching the 
academic subjects in high school are 
prescribed by what is known as the 
North Central Association. These 
standards are adopted by state de 
partments of education with little or 
no modification. The essential quali- 
fication as laid down by this associa- 
tion is that the teacher shall have a 
bachelor degree and shall have earned 
a certain number of credits in educa- 
tion. The chief desire of the associa- 
tion is that high school teachers shall 
have the essentials of a liberal educa- 
tion. 

Since our music teachers are to be 
colleagues of high school teachers 
trained in this manner, there is 4 
natural tendency to demand a similar 
type of training from them. This 
would seem to indicate that teacher 
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AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


Music Note Book 
No.1 




















new 
music note book 
that reduces to a minimum 


the work of teaching elementary music principles 


Have you ever wished you had a means of simplifying, clarifying 
and making readily understandable the elementary principles on 
which all music is based? If you have, you will find just what you 
want in The American High School Music Note Book by O. E. Robin- 
son, Director of Public School Music, American Conservatory_of 
Music, Chicago. 


This new note book, by means of interesting, explicit and concise 
definitions and numerous illustrations, makes it possible for the stu- 
dent to readily learn and visualize the essential fundamentals of music. 
Atvaluable feature is a unique arrangement of staffs and keyboards 
for learning the keys and writing the scales. This makes it possible 
for the student to establish in his mind the placement of the scales on 
the’ staffs and their relative positions on the piano. Provision is made 
forslearning the essential musical terms. There is space for all the 
written work required by the text and for any supplementary work 
the teacher may wish to include. Other features are a carefully 
selected list of phonograph records to be used for illustrations and an 
outline for the classification of orchestral instruments. 


Briefly, if you want a book that will greatly facilitate your work in 
junior and senior high school or normal classes, you will find what 
you want in Robinson’s American High School Music Note Book. 


Price, 40 cents a” copy, postpaid. 


Hall & McCreary Company 
436 So. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 
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training courses should include a 
considerable amount of time devoted 
to the liberal arts subjects. Courses in 
education, naturally, sociology, and 
economics in order that we may un- 
derstand the industrial age in which 
we live; modern language, history, and 
literature for the cu!tural values and 
some science so that we may learn the 
scientific approach and be able to 
apply the technique of the scientist to 
our problems. 

The scientific study of the emotional 
life is the least touched field in modern 
psychology and yet it is in this realm 
that the most important discoveries 
are to be made for music. Our modern 
educators, with their disposition to 
measure and test and to catalogue- 
whose chief aim apparently is to de- 
velop brain power and thinking c2pa- 
city—have seemingly been afrait of 
that great side of life which deals with 
the sentiments, human emotions, and 
the capacities for feeling. 

Professor Henzlik of the University 
of Nebraska, however, recently made 
the statement that “inside of ten 
years, the most important tests will be 
those determining emotional reactions 
rather than those of individual capa- 
city or of acyuired knowledge.” If 
this is true, we are on the eve of im- 
portant developments effecting music. 
It must be apparent how essential it 
will be for our teachers of music to be 
ab’e to carry on investigations in this 
field and to interpret the findings of 
others. 

Broadly trained teachers of music, 
imbued with the scientific spirit will 
quickly command the respect of those 
similarly trained in other fields. Well 
organized courses in music taught by 
such teachers will easily earn the right 
to academic credit. The reflex of this 


more adequate training will be felt 


all the way up to the colleges and yyj. 
versities which from the viewpoint 
of academic credit are the most cop. 
servative of all. With improved ang 
genuinely educational music course 
offered in high schools there will come 
as a natural corollary a more liber] 
acceptance of music credits for ep. 
trance to colleges and universities, 

I dare not pass from this subject 
without saying a word on the side of 
better m siciinship for teachers of 
ptblic school music. The criticism 
has jusily been made by musicians in 
other fields that many public school 
music teachers are lacking in sound 
musicianship. While this m2y be true, 
yet we might remind our brethren 
that, from the point of view of teach. 
ing methods, we probably surpass 
them in the application of modem 
educational principles to our work. 
Too much cannot be said, however, in 
support of a broader and better musi 
cianship among public school musie 
teachers. 

From the amount of time which | 
have devoted to stressing the va!ues 
of a liberal education and of scien‘ife 
training, I would not have you gather 
the impression that I over-emphasiz 
it. Indeed, my impulse is always to 
stress the humanistic and social a 
pects of music education, and it is 
upon these two phases that I wish to 
dwell for a few moments by way 
conclvsion. 

It is said that through the develop- 
ment of more efficient methods of do 
ing things and through the invention 
of labor-saving devices, the work of 
the world is going to be done in les 
and less time. This means that as 
time goes on all peop!e will have mort 
time for leisure. 

Education is constantly engaged im 
adjusting itself to changing condition 
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and times. The little red school 
house of former days was content to 
give to children the bare essentials of 
a utilitarian education. In those days 
leisure was scant and there was little 
need of anything more. Higher edu- 
cation was limited to the preparation 
of a comparatively few for the so- 
called learned professions—medicine, 
law, and the ministry. With the de- 
veloping industrial age, however, the 
necessity arose for vocational educa- 
tion. 

With the liberation of all from ex- 
cessive hours of toil and the conse- 
quent opportunity for leisure, there 
comes the new problem of avocational 
education—-in other words, education 
for leisure. It is upon the threshold 
of this new era that we are now stand- 
ing, and it is right here that the great 
opportunity for the _ self-expressive 
arts is to be found. 

Although the world is being libera- 
ted from excessive hours of toil, the 
type of work which is demanded in in- 
dustry is peculiarly deadening and 
monotonous; so that the worker, even 
if his hours are short, is in need of re- 
freshment of the spirit. 

The value of music as a leisure oc- 
cupation and as a group activity is too 
apparent to need comment. I am 
convinced that great opportunities are 
ahead of us for articulating our work 





Everything for BAND and ORCHESTRA| 


Buescher Saxophones and Band Instruments, Penzel and Pedler Clarinets, Kruspe and 
Graslitz French Horns, Haynes and Boston Wonder Flutes, Deagan Bells and Marimbas, 
Ludwig Drums and Drummers Supplies. 
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with this new education. Fortunate. 
ly, we have already made a brilliant 
beginning because we are committed 
to the adjustment of musical art to 
the changing social order; to the dis. 
crediting of the aristocratic “art for 
art’s sake” theory and to the substi- 
tution of a democratic theory which 
seeks to make music function in the 
life of the common man. 

It is peculiarly our task in this fast, 
oncoming machine age, with its ma- 
terialistic, objective aims, to supply 
the saving spiritual and subjective 
qualities of human life. 

Tolstoy in a letter to Romain Rol- 
land said, ‘‘The pre-condition of every 
true (artistic) calling is not love for 
art but love for mankind. That 
alone is of value which binds men to- 
gether. Those only who love their 
fellow creatures can hope as artists to 
do anything worth doing.”’ 

A man’s handicraft is ennobled 
when the tool that he plies is thus cap- 
able of expressing, not only his skill 
as a craftsman, but also his feelings 
as aman. It is from that expression 
of work as an accompaniment of the 
inner life that all great art has sprung. 

It is with such motives as these, | 
trust, that we enter upon the next 
decade of time as teachers and as a 
Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. 
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OUR SECTIONAL CONFERENCES 


The Significance of Organization Work Accomplished 
at the Detroit M.S. N. C. Meeting 


No greater significance could be at- 
tached to any other one thing accom- 
plished at the Detroit meeting of the 
M.S. N. C. than the activities which 
resulted in the organization of two 
new Sectional Conferences. 

Previous to this meeting groups in 
two sections of the country had been 
making preparation for definite action 
at Detroit. The In-and-About-Chi- 
cago Supervisors Club had named a 
committee which should develop plans 
whereby twelve states: Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Kansas and Missouri, 
might constitute a group to be known 
as the North Central Conference. 
Mr. Anton Embs, director of music 
at Oak Park, Illinois, was chairman 
of a committee which did splendid 
work. 

Similarly, another committee was 
at work in the Southwest. Here, 
through the medium of a questionairre 
and Vote, three members of an organi- 
zation committee from eight states 
were appointed to meet in Detroit, 
and organize the South West Con- 
ference, to include, Kansas, Missouri, 
Colorado ,Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico and Louisiana. This 
committee was also ready for business 
at the Detroit meeting. 

3reakfast meetings of each group 
were held several mornings at 7:30 
‘o’clock, and a great deal of enthusu- 
iasm manifest. Conferences between 


committees from both groups resulted 
in the North Central Group relin- 
quishing Kansas and Missouri to the 
South West Conference. 


Before the final meetings were held 
Constitution and By-Laws had been 
prepared and adopted, officers elected, 
and the majority of members present 
paid their dues for the coming year. 

The officers elected by the North 
Central Conference are: 

President, Anton H. Embs, Oak Park, 

Illinois. 

First Vice-President, Ernest Hesser, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, W. W. Norton, 

Flint, Mich. 

Secretary, Alice Jones, Evanston, Ill. 
Treasurer, Frank Percival, Green- 
castle, Ind. 

Board of Directors, Water Aiken, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; E. B. Birge, Bloom- 
ington, Ind.; H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Herman Smith, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Joseph Maddy, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

For the South West Conference, the 
officers elected were: 

President, Geo. Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, 

Oklahoma. 

First Vice-President, Mabelle Glenn, 

Kansas City, Missouri. 

Second Vice-President, Sudie L. Wil- 
liams, Dallas, Texas. 
Secretary, Frank A. Beach, Emporia, 

Kansas. 

Treasurer, Luella Burkhardt, Pueblo, 

Colorado. 

Auditor, Eugene Hahnel, St. Louis, 

Missouri. 

Board of Directors, Grace Wilson, 

Topeka, Kansas and Nell Beard, 


Colorado Springs, Colorado, together 


with the officers. 
After the election of Mr. Bowen to 
the National Conference presidency, 
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Alexander Hogg School, Ft. Worth, Texas. Miessner Piano Sold by Will A. Watkins Co., Dallas. 
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en, | The Little Miessner in the Sunny South | 
m- The popularity of the Miessner Piano is not limited to any one 
In, section of the country. From Canada to the Gulf, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, school authorities and music supervisors 
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or, bring music to every child. 
| Music with the Miessner is the mark of a progressive spirit in 
education. It indicates a sound appreciation of the importance 
the | of music in the school curriculum. | 
THE ORIGINAL SMALL PIANO 
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request to be relieved of the head office 
in the South West group resulted in the 
election of MissGlenn to the presidency, 
and Mrs. Mabelle Spizzy, Muskogee, 
Okla., as First Vice-President. The 
1927 Conference will be held in Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, on a date to be announced 
between February 15th and March 
15th. 

Thus, with these two new organiza- 
tions ready for action, Public Scdool 
Music has two new important cham- 
pions ready for work. The strong 
Eastern Conference, with Victor L. 
F. Rebman, Yonkers, New York, as 
president, now in its tenth year should 
be stronger than ever in 1927. The 
Southern Conference L. L. Stookey, 
High Point, North Carolina, president, 
forecasts that its membership will be 
more than doubled the coming year. 
What then, is to prevent a complete 
membership of 4000 throughout the 
United States in 1927, for the Nation- 
al? Every member of a Sectional 
Conference automatically becomes a 
member of the National. 

One further step remains to be taken 
and that the organization of a group, 
or groups, to include, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, California, Nevada, Utah 
and Wyoming. This vast territory, 
full of almost unsurmountable bar- 
riers is left without representation in a 
conference for 1927. Any teacher of 
school music in those states may aff- 
liate with other conferences, but the 
work of the National Conference will 
not have been completed until it has 
used its influence successfully toward 
an organization that will function in 
that great western territory. 

The dates for the Several Confer- 
ence meetings have not as yet been 
decided upon. It is generally agreed 
however, that no two conferences will 
meet during the same week, in order 
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voices which is being organized rapid ! 


that those who desire may attend 
other than their own meetings. 


THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The standard for the entire musica] 
program of the Sesqui-Centennial Ip. 
ternational Exposition has been se 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra’s a¢. 
ceptance of the invitation to become 
the official Exposition orchestra. 





Leopold Stowkowski, conductor of 
the orchestra, has been appointed 
director of the program, and at his 
request, invitations are being extend- 
ed to American and European guest 
conductors, each of whom will con- 
duct for two weeks. Mr. Stowko- 
wski, will conduct the orchestra the 
last two weeks in September. 


Among the other conductors being} 
considered are Frederick Stock, Chi- 
cago; Fritz Reiner, Cincinnati; Alex- 
ander Smallens, Philadelphia; Walter 
Rothwell, Los Angeles; Arthur Rad- 
zinsky, Warsaw; Walter Damrosch, 
New York; Thaddeus Rich, Phila- 
delphia, and Wilhelm Furtwaengler, 
Berlin and Leipsig. 


Choral work for the Exposition wil 
be centered in a great chorus of = 

















ly under the direction of the Sesqui 
Centennial Music Committee. Th 





li 





city has been divided into four sec 
tions, with a leader in each as well A 
a general director of the whole body. 


The “Festival Chorus” will b 
heard upon special occasions during 
the six months of the celebration 
The first of these will be the concer 
in the new stadium on June 23 an 
24, and the second on Independene 
Day when President Coolidge will bf 
the guest of the city. 
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Southern Supervisors’ Conference 








L. W. Srooxey, High Point, N. C., President 


Mrs. Grace P. Woopman, Jacksonville, Fla., Vice-Pres. 


Miss Irma Lee BaTeEy, Alpine, Texas, Secretary 


Lestie MarTELL, Boston, Mass., Treasurer 
C. Guy Hoover, Chicago, !II., Auditor 


WituiaM Breacu, Winston-Salem, N. C., Publicity Agent 








ENTHUSIASTIC BREAKFAST MEETING OF SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE MEMBERS AT DETROIT 


The Southern Conference was well 
represented at the Detroit meeting 
of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, held during the week of 
April 11th, in the fine new Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. At the Wednesday 
morning Breakfast Meeting of that 
week, over one hundred Southern 
members were present. Everybody 
was most enthusiastic over the big 
meeting in progress and felt most 
proud of the fact that so many of their 
members were present, in view of the 
fact that their own annual meeting 
had been held in Birmingham, Ala., 
in January. 

Going into executive session, Mr. 
Paul J. Weaver read the report of the 
committee which had in charge the 
revision of the Constitution and By- 
Laws of the National Conference. 

With President Lewis L. Stookey in 
the chair, the meeting voted to hold 
its next meeting in Richmond, Va., 
during the first week in April 1927. 

The president was directed to ap- 
point a committee of three to draft 
changes in the Constitution and re- 
port at the next meeting. 

It was voted that the Advisory 
Committees should remain the same 
as at present constituted. 

In accordance with the revised Con- 


stitution of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, two members 
from each of the Sectional Confer- 
ences, and two from the National Con- 
ference, will constitute the Board of 
Directors of the National Conference, 
Mrs. Grace P. Woodman, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and William Breach, Wins- 
ton-Salem, N. C., were elected to fill 
these places. 

The members of the Southern Con- 
ference were in full accord with the 
deliberations of the special committee 
working throughcut the week on the 
delicate and important job of making 
a constitution that would, not only 
meet the requirements of the National 
and at the same time be acceptable to 
all existing and newly formed Sec- 
tional groups. Delegates from _ the 
Southern Conference were sent to the 
Detroit meeting with full power to 
act, and this made it possible for the 
special committee to come to definite 
understandings that might not other- 
wise have been reached so amicably. 
The Southern Conference looks for 4 
big year and calls upon all of its men- 
bers, as well as those who are not 
members at the present time to keep 
in mind the date of the 1927 meeting, 


and look forward to going to Rich: 
mond next April. 
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~ READY AUGUST Ist 
A NEW OPERETTA 


_| Carrie Comes to — 
. College 


sors ESTELLE MERRYMON CLARK and PALMER JOHN CLARK 
bers 
fer Writers of the Recently Published and Delightful Operetta | 
. ° ° | 
on- | 
re Rings in the Sawdust | 
nce, = ; , 
pa HIS new work supplies a contrast in type but is no less full of 
on action, humor and catchy melodies, practically written for the 
él immature as well as the mature voice. 

Have us send a copy of ‘‘Carrie—”’ to you, on approval, also ‘‘Rings”’ 


on- if you have not seen it. We assure you a treat in the reading and com- 
the plete success in the production of either of these excellent new econo- 
ittee}| mically produced operettas. 








: the We will continue our practice of Gambleizing one copy without charge, for | 
king the Conductor’s use, on an order ofr ten or more copies of any Opperretta, Cantata, | 
only Chorus, Band or Orchestra Collection. When more than twenty are ordered, a_ | 
onal second copy will be Gambleized without charge for the Accompanist. 
le to If you do not have the excellent aid to Supervisors—the ‘‘Music Supervisors’ 
Sec- Reference Record,” write for a copy giving your title or position and name of school. 
the One will be sent with our compliments. 
| 
> the Those who favor us with a fair percentage of their orders as compensation 
or 0 for our efforts may receive expert ‘‘on approval”’ service, which is substantially 
e the THE STORE AT YOUR DOOR. 
Finite 
re GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO | 
ably. ° 
for a (THE HOME OF HINGED MUSIC) | 
nem- | 
a 67 East Van Buren Street | 
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North Central Supervisors Conference 





ANTON H. Emes, Oak Park, IIl., President 


Ernest HeEsser, Indianapolis, Indiana, First Vice-President. 
WituiaM Norton, Flint, Michigan, Second Vice-President 


Miss Avice Jones, Evanston, Ill., Secretary. 
FRANK J. Percivat, Greencastle, Ind., Treasurer 








A MESSAGE FROM PRESIDENT EMBS 





To present and future 
members: 

This message from 
your President-Elect 
is, at once, a greeting, 
an acknowledgement 
and a report. In be- 
half of the recently 
elected official staff of 
the N. C. M.S. C., 
permit me to extend 
a cordix ‘ag to 
every supervisur with- 
in the boundaries of 
our district and to be- 
speak your hearty co- 
operation with us in 
the task of making 
the 1927 meeting an unqualified suc- 





cess. 
In my own behalf, may I express a 


deep appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon me and an earnest hope 
that I may merit the distinction, in 
some degree, at least? With a full 
realization of the responsibilities rest- 
ing upon the President, I shall put 
forth my best endeavors to discharge 
the duties of that office acceptably. 

If the interest and enthusiasm mani- 
fested by those who attended the 
general meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing may be accepted as an indication, 
the future of the Conference is as- 


sured. About three hundred super- 





ANTON H. EMBS 
President 


visors from the ten 
states included in the 
district were present 
and the work of or- 
ganization was con- 
pleted in exactly fifty- 
nine minutes. That the 
organization work pro- 
gressed so smoothly 
was largely due to the 
thorough manner in 
which the Advisory 
Committee composed 
of three members from 
each state, had pre- 
pared the details at 
the preliminary meet- 
ings on Tuesday and 





Wednesday. 

This committee met in the Found- 
ers’ Room, Book-Cadillaec Hotel, on 
Tuesday morning at breakfast. The 
state chairmen were, in turn, request- 
ed to report upon the number of 
replies to the questionnaire sent out 
some time previously to each super- 
visor in the district. With the excep- 
tion of the states of Missouri and Kanr- 
sas, the replies were almost unani- 
mously in favor of joining the North 
Central Conference. Inasmuch as the 
opinion in Missouri and Kansas was 
divided and since those states were 
needed in the South West Confer- 
ence, which was also in a state of or- 
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t the J You can’t hang the world’s greatest paint- 
2 ings on your walls; or stand up the world’s 
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; ' q , j ingiy beautiful strain as from a Handel ora- 
iSOry a all! torio or a Beethoven overture—to breathe-in 
music—to let your soul stretch tall with 
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Summer Mas 


June 28 to August 
A School for the Training of Public School 
W. OTTO MIESSNER — 


Noted Authority on Public School 
Music 








' 
Classes in 
Public School Music Methods 


Class Piano Instruction 


Harmonic Ear Training and Key. 
board Harmony 


Choir and Choral Conducting 


— 





Public School Music Teach 
Certificates and Degrees 


— 





Free Fellowship: 





FACULTY 








Fall Session Opens September 13th 


CHICAGO MUSI 


STUDENT DORMITORIES, 


Artistic and sumptuous ee: accommodations for men and women in college build- 
ing. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 
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aster School 


August 7 (Six Weeks) 
School Music Supervisors and Music Teachers 
FR HAROLD B. MARYOTT RAYMOND DVORAK 


> School Well Known Specialist in Public Expert Band and Orchestra 
School Music Instructor 


SUPERVISORS 
































' 
Classes in 


Music Appreciation Classes in 


ods Sight Reading Class Violin Instruction 
— — Band and Orchestra Instruments 
' Acoustics . 7 “ x 
nd Key. Vecal Art and Literatare Courses for Supervisors of Or 
Harmony and Counterpoint chestras and Band Music 
ing Class Vocal Instruction Orchestra and Pand Ensembles 





. Public School Music Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation Diplomas 

1¢€ Teachers’ and the Degrees Bachelor of Music Education are conferred by authority 
of the State of Illinois at the end of each summer session upon music 

PoT ees teachers and supervisors who have the required knowledge and pass 
satisfactory examinations. 





—— 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Raab, Mr. Collins, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. 

Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Eddy 

“ : have each consented to award Free Fellowships to the students who, 

é Ips after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest 
gift for playing or singing. Free Fellowship application on request. 





Faculty includes Professor Leopold Auer, Master Violin Instructor 
of the World; Herbert Witherspoon, Famous Singer and Teacher; 
. William S. Brady, Celebrated Vocal Instructor; Sergei Klibansky, In- 
ternationally Famous Vocal Teacher; Richard Hageman, Noted Coach 
and Accompanist; Percy Grainger, World Renowned Pianist; Isaac Van 
Grove, Celebrated Coach and Accompanist; Florence Hinkle, America’s 
Foremost Soprano; Leon Sametini, Renowned Violinist and Teacher; 
Clarence Eddy, Dean of American Organists, etc. 





Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 


SICAL COLLEGE 





76 E. VAN BUREN STREET HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
(Chicago Musical College Building) CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
A Conservatory Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards. Established 1867 
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ganization, it was decided that they be 
relinquished to the South West group. 
This action leaves the following states 
in the North Central group: Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota and Nebraska. 

The committee then elected a sub- 
committee on constitution, composed 
of three members and another sub- 
committee, composed of ten members 
(one representative from each state). 
Another meeting was held on Wednes- 
day morning to hear the reports of the 
sub-committees and to complete ar- 
rangements for the General Organiza- 
tion Meeting to which all supervisors 
from the ten states were invited. 

The meeting Thursday morning 
was called to order by the tem- 
porary chairman who was after- 
ward elected to the office of Presi- 
dent. After a preliminary state- 
ment concerning the purpose of the 
new Conference and the work ac- 
complished by the Advisory Com- 
mittee, the report of the committee 
on constitution was read by the chair- 
man, Russell V. Morgan, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. The constitution cannot be 
printed in this issue of the Journal but 
attention is called to one article which 
provides that the North Central Con- 
ference, beginning with 1927, shall 
meet biennially, the sessions to alter- 
nate with those of the National Con- 
ference. Mr. Morgan stated that the 
constitution as offered for adoption 
should be considered as temporary for 
one year and should be revised into 
permanent form at the 1927 meeting. 
The report was unanimously adopted 
without discussion. 

The report of the committee on 
nomination was read by the chair- 
man Miss Edith Kellar, of Ohio. The 
following officers were elected: 


President—Anton H. Embs, Oak 
Park, Ill.; First Vice-President—Er- 
nest Hesser, Indianapolis, Ind.; Second 
Vice-Pres., William W. Norton, Flint, 
Mich.; Secretary, Miss Alice Jones, 
Evanston, Ill.; Treasurer, Frank Per- 
cival, Greencastle, Ind. 

Directors: Walter Aiken, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Edw. B. Birge, Blooming- 
ton, Ind.; H. O. Ferguson, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Herman Smith, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Joseph Maddy, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Invitations were received from the 
following cities: Springfield, IIl.; St. 
Paul, Minn.; Lincoln, Neb.; South 
Bend, Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Lack of time made 
it impossible to take a vote upon the 
question and the selection of the Con- 
ference City was referred to the Board 
of Directors. Announcement of the 
Board’s decision will be made as soon 
as possible. The meeting was then 
adjourned. 

Too much cannot be said in praise 
of the In and About Chicago Super- 
visors’ Club for its assistance, finan- 
cially and otherwise, in promoting the 
North Central Conference. When 
the matter was proposed at the Jan- 
uary meeting of the Club, it met with 
instant and hearty indorsement. The 
President, Miss Ann Trimingham, of 
Oak Park, Ill., immediately appointed 
a committee with power to act and the 
preliminary organization plans were 
started without delay. All honor to 
the In and About Chicago Supervisors’ 
Club! 

And now, Fellow Supervisors, let us 
work together during the coming year 
for the good of our new organization. 
“A long pull, a strong pull and a pull 
all together’”’ should result in a record 
breaking attendance at the first meet- 


ing. 
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Milwaukee Vocational School Band—A Splendid Musical Organization 


With Holton Plans 
Success is Certain 


How many times you’ve envied the school with its 
band out for all its athletic events, its interscholastic 
contests of every kind! How often you’ve wished you 
might have a successful band in your own school, with 
its constant inspiration to better scholarship—its abili- 
ty to place your school before the public in the most 
favorable light—to awaken a new interest among the 
parents, teachers and pupils alike. 

Or if you’re a supervisor of school music, haven’t you 
longed for the chance to divert youthful enthusiasm 
into a band if only you knew at the start that success 
was assured? Think of the joy of such accomplishment, 
the added prestige that comes through the building of 
this type of successful musical organization in your 
community! 

But until Frank Holton & Co., developed their plan 
for school band organization there was no known, prov- 
en, successful method of handling musical groups of 
this kind. Today we can point you to many of the most 
successful school bands in America that owe their bril- 
liant success to Holton organization plans, carefully 
followed. 


A CONFIDENTIAL ADVISORY SERVICE. FREE! 


We'll send you complete organization plans for school 
bands, catalogs and circulars on equipment and sug- 
gestions as to instruction, free on request. We'll give 
you a practical successful solution of your problem, if 
you now have a band that is not a success. Best of all 
we will handle every communication in strict confidence 
—the benefit of our wide experience yours for the ask- 
ing. Others have profited through Holton Service. 
Let Holton be of service to YOU. 


Frank Holton & Co. 


School Service Department 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
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Since 1898, ‘‘Holtons” 
have been built under craftsman that brings 
the recognition gained 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


of the 
MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
As Revised at the Detroit Meeting 


Article I—Name. 
This organization shall be known as the Music Supervisors’ National Conference. 


Article II—Object. 


Its object shall be mutual helpfulness and the promotion of good music through the in- 
strumentality of the Public Schools. 


Article I1I—United Conferences. 


The 1926 revision of the Constitution is based on plan of union and affiliation between 
the National Conference and existing and projected Sectional Conferences. Any Sectional 
Conference becomes a member of the United Conference upon acceptance of plan of union, 
including distribut on of dues as embodied in this Constitution. 


Article IV—-Membership 


Section 1. Membership shall be active, associate, honorary and contributing. 

Section 2. Any person actively interested in public schoool music may become an active 
member of the National Conference upon the payment of prescribed dues. Active members 
whose dues are fully paid shall have the privilege of voting and holding office, and shall be 
entitled to receive a copy of current Book of Proceedings. 

Section 3. Any person interested in public school music, but not actively engaged there- 
in, may become an associate member of the National Conference upon payment of the 
prescribed dues. The associate members shall have the privilege of attending all meetings 
and taking part in discussions, but they shall have no vote or hold office, and they are not 
entitled to a copy of the Book of Proceedings. 

Section 4. Any person interested in public school music, who desires to contribute to the 
support of the National Conference, may do so, and thereby become a Contributing Member. 
Contributing members shall have all the privileges of active members. 

Section 5. Active or Contributing members of Sectional Conferences are members of the 
National Conference. Any person becoming an active or contributing member of the 
National Conference shall be assigned to the section in which he resides unless he stipulates 
otherwise: and he becomes a member of the Sectional Conference he selected. 


Article V—Dues. 

Section 1. Dues ‘or active members shall be $3.00 annually. Dues are payable on Jan- 
uary Ist of each year. 

Section 2. Dues of Associate Members shall be $2.00 annually. 

Section 3. Dues for contributing members shall be a minimum of $5.00 annually. 

Section 4. No person shall be entitled to the privilege of active or associate member- 
ship until the dues for the current year shall have been paid. 

Section 5. After 1926 and upon ratification of the plan by any Sectional Conference, 
$1.50 of the dues of Active and Contributing Members shall be paid into the Publication 
Fund, 75 cents into the treasury of the Sectional Conference, and the balance into the 
treasury of the National Conference. 

The $1.50 annually allotted to the Publication Fund shall be considered as paying for the 
member’s copy of the annual Book of Proceedings. 

In the case of the Contributing Members of the Sectional Conference it is understood that 
the Sectional Conference retains the entire amount except the $1.50 due the Publication 
Fund and the 75 cents assigned to the National Conference. 

In 1927 no Book of Proceedings shall be published and the $1.59 per member ordinarily 
paid into the Publication Fund shall remain in the treasury of the Sectional Conference. 

The money due the Publication Fund and the National Conference shall be payable by a 
Sectional Conference within thirty days after the close of its meeting. 


Article VI—Officers. 

Section 1. The officers of the National Conference shal! consist of a President, First 
Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, Auditor and Board of Directors 
and these officers, together with the reti:ing President, shall constitute the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Conference. 
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Overheard at the 
Cable Exhibit 


at the Detroit Convention 


“The Cable Midget is a great little piano.” 


“We've an even hundred Cable Midgets in our 
city schools in Pittsburgh.” 


“The tone and volume are astonishing.” 


“In our schools in Gary, we consider it the ideal 
piano for classroom work.” 


“Tve used a Midget for years at school and have 
just bought one for my apartment.” 


“I was delighted when the Chicago Board of 
Education adopted the Cable Midget several years 
ago as the official piano for kindergartens. It 
has proved most satisfactory.” 


The Cable Midget Upright is the ac- 
knowledged leader among small Pianos. 
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Section 2. The ter m of office for President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, 

Secretary, Treasurer and Auditor shall be two (2) years or until their successors are duly 
elected. With the exception of the Second Vice-President and Treasurer, none of the above 
mentioned officers shall hold the same office for two (2) consecutive terms. 
* Section 3. The Board of Directors shall consist of two members to be elected by each 
Sectional Conference, and two members to be elected by the National Conference. One 
member from each Conference shall be elected for two (2) years and one member for four 
(4) years at the first election under the new plan; thereafter all members of the Board of 
Directors shall be elected for four (4) years. 

Section 4. The State Advisory Committee shall be composed of Active Members from 
each State and territorial possession of the United States of America, this Committee to be 
elected by the Board of Directors. The number of members composing this Committee 


shall not be fixed. 


Article VII—Election 


Section 1. The President, First Vice-President, Second Vice-President, Secretary, 
Treasurer, Auditor, and one member of the Board of Directors, shall be nominated by a 
committee consisting of seven (7). The members of the Nominating Committee shall be 
elected by informal ballot of the Active Members of the National Conference. The ballots 
are to be deposited with the Treasurer of the Conference before noon the second day of the 
Biennial Meeting. Each voter shall write not more than seven names on his ballot. The 
Executive Committee shall count and announce the result not later than ten o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. The seven persons receiving the highest number of votes shall be declared 
the Nominating Committee. In case of a tie vote for any two or more persons, the Exe- 
cutive Committee shall decide the tie vote. 

The Nominating Committee shall nominate two members of the National Conference 
for each selective office of the Conference. 

Section 2. The election of officers shall take place at the Biennial Business Meeting of the 
National Conference. The majority of all votes cast is required to elect. 





Article VIII—Meeting. 


Section 1. The National Conference shall meet biennially between the dates of February 
15th and July 15th, at the discretion of the Executive Committee. The Biennial Business 
Meeting shall be held upon the day preceding the closing day of the Conference. Twenty 
active members shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of the business of the Biennial 
Business Meeting. 

Section 2. The Executive Committee shall meet at the call of the President, or at the 
call of the Secretary when the Secretary is requested to do so by not less than three (3) of 
the members of the Executive Committee. A quorum of five (5) members of the Execu- 
tive Committee is required for the transaction of business. 


Article IX—Amendments. 


The Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote at the 
Biennial Business Meeting, providing formal notice of such contemplated action shall have 
been given the active members at least sixty (60) days before it is acted upon; further the 
Constitution and By-Laws may be altered or amended by a two-thirds vote, at the Biennial 
Business Meeting, providing the proposed amendment receives the unanimous approval of 
the Executive Committee, and formal notice of a contemplated action shall have been 
given the active members at least twenty-four (24) hours before it is acted upon. 


Article X—National Research Council of Music Education. 


Section 1. The National Research Council of Music Education shall consist of fifteen 
(15) active members who shall have done notable work in the field of school music. 

Section 2. The National Research Counsel of Music Education shall discuss and in- 
vestigate various professional and educational problems and shall make reports of its find- 
ings to the Conference. 

Section 3. At each Biennial Meeting three (3) members shall be elected for the ensuing 
five (5) year term and three (3) others to serve for a five (5) year term beginning the next 
succeeding year. Other vacancies that may occur shall also be filled at the Biennial Meeting. 

Section 4. The Nominating Committee shall nominate two (2) active members for each 
position to be filled in the National Research Counsel of Music Education; the Counsel 
may, if it sees fit, reeommend to the Nominating Committee the names of suitable candi- 
dates for nomination. 

Section 5. Any member whose term of office in the Counsel has expired shall not be 
eligible to serve again until one (1) year shall have elapsed after that expiration. This 
shall not be construed as prohibiting his election according,to the provisions of Section 3 


of this Article. 
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The Sweetest Singer 
of Them All— 


...In Your School Band or Orchestra 


It’s a ZYLOJD Clarinet! 


The first great basic improvement in the last quarter century has 
been made in clarinet tonal qualities! It’s a new composition called 
ZYLOID, discovered by PAN-AMERICAN engineers for clarinets. 
Pan-American Zyloid Clarinets always retain perfect pitch and are 
guaranteed weather-proof. They enable the player to blow clear top 
notes, or full, rounded throat tones. Zyloid Clarinets in your band 
or orchestra add these sweet singing tones. 


Equip your entire band with guaranteed PAN-AMERICAN in- 
struments. You’ll be surprised at what a moderate cost it can be done. 
Send today for FREEfcatalog of PAN-AMERICAN instruments, 
explaining in detail the features of each model. 


Fill out and send coupon’ below for Frederick Neil Innes’ instructive 
booklet on School Band Organization, ‘“‘Progress in School Music.”’ 





Write on your school letterhead to 


The Pan-American Band Instrument®Case Co. 


ELKHART, IND. 


Department J-3-26 
for our Supervisors Proposition 











The Pan-American Band Instrument and Case Company, 
Elkhart, Indiana. 
Dept. B-1 
Send me a copy of Frederick Neil Innes’ “‘Progress in School Music.” No 
obligation on my part. 


Name . 
Position . att at a casita Stan School...... 
ee nee Se 
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BY-LAWS 
Article I—Duties of Officers. 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all meetings of the Conference and of the 
Executive Committee, shall appoint committees with exception of Advisory Committee 
from the States and the Nominating Committee (which committees are provided for in the 
Constitution), and shall, in consultation with the Executive Committee, prepare the pro- 
gram for the Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 


Section 2. It shall be the duty of the First Vice-President to assume the duties of the 
President in case of disability or absence of the President and to act as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors, without vote. 


Section 3. The Second Vice-President shall be the Chairman of the Standing Committee 
on Publicity. He shall keep a list of members and their addresses, and shall prepare all 
material for publication in the printed copy of the Proceedings. 


Section 4. The Secretary shall keep due record of the proceedings of the Biennial Meet- 
ing of the National Conference and of all meetings of the Executive Committee, and shall 
take full notes of the principal discussions and secure copies of papers read at all the sessions 
of the Conference. 


Section 5. The Treasurer shall receive and collect all dues, shall pay all bills approved 
by the Executive Committee and signed by the President, and shall report all receipts and 
disbursements annually; said reports to be made at the Biennial Meeting of the National 
Conference and in the intervening years to the Executive Committee. The Treasurer shall 
be adequately bonded at the expense of the Conference. 


Section 6. The Auditor shall audit all bills and the accounts of the Treasurer, and shall 
report his findings in writing at the call of the Executive Committee. 


Section 7. The Board of Directors shall deal with all questions growing out of inter- 
relations between the National and Sectional Conferences; such as the establishment of 
boundaries of the Sectional Conferences, and the time and place of meetings of both the 
National and Sectional Conferences. It may also consider matters of general policy con- 
cerning the National Conference and other questions referred to it by the Executive Com- 
mittee. : 


Section 8. To the Executive Committee shall be entrusted the general management of 
the National Conference, including final decision as to the time and place of meeting, over- 
sight of the program, and in case of vacancies, the appointment of substitutes pending the 
election of officers at the next Biennial Meeting of the Conference. 


Section 9. It shall be the duty of the Advisory Committee from the States to co-operate 
with the Board of Directors in such activities as may be delegated to it by said Board of 
Directors, and to assist the Research Counsel in getting such information as it may solicit 
regarding educational conditions in the various States. 


KMAUSIC PRINTERS 


ENGRAVERS 4% LITHOGRAPHERS 


PRINT ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 
SEND FOR QUOTATION AND SAMPLES 


NO ORDER TOO SMALL TO RECEIVE ATTENTION 


THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MUSIC PRINTER WEST OF NEW YORK AND 


THE LARGEST ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
ESTABLISHED 1876 REFERENCE ANY PUBLISHER 


Uncmwar, ZIMMERMAN °°8h5°"s 
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Foresman Books of Songs 
By ROBERT FORESMAN 


REMARKABLE New Series which insures the development of 

genuine musical appreciation and musical growth at every stage 
of the child’s progress. These books contain the richest and most 
beautiful examples of carefully selected and graded folk songs, and the 
melodies of the world’s masters of music, which have stood the test of 
time. 

The musical gradation has been made with the greatest care and 
throughout all the volumes there runs a substantial underlying peda- 
gogical motif. These books present the most remarkable collection 
of the world’s great folk music and classical songs ever brought to- 
gether for use in elementary schools. 


First Bookk................ $ .60 Third Book................ $ .64 
Second Book... .69 Fourth Book............. .64 
Fifth Book... ee 





@ AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY @® 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 





























THE OAK TREE’S STORY 
New Cantata for Children’s Voices 


Lyrics by Estelle Merrymon Clark Music by Palmer John Clark 


Supervisors will find in this publication something different along the line of 
children’s cantatas. It contains several humorous numbers, some of which are in 
unison and can be sung as solos if desired. The choruses are written in two-parts 
and are tuneful and of moderate difficulty. Time of performance about forty 


minutes. 
Price, Single Copy, 60 cents 


Single Copy sent on Approval upon Request 


A Comic Operetta for Ladies’ Voices 
(Three Acts) 

Libretto by Claude A. Stiehl Music by Winifred Moore 

This operetta will make a charming evening’s entertainment. The music is al- 
ways melodious and will be easily learned. The libretto is humorous throughout 
and has an exceptionally good plot. Cast calls for five singing characters, four 
speaking parts and chorus of any number. Is very easy to costume and requires 
but one stage setting. Time of performance about two hours. 


Vocal Score and Dialogue, $1.00 
Single Copy sent on Approval upon Request 


J. S. FEARIS & BRO. 


2204 AINSLIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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_ Tests and Measurements Department 


Conducted by PETER W. DYKEMA 
Professor of Music Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 








THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT IN EDUCATION 


By JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


At the Detroit meeting the National 
Council of Educational Research gave con- 
siderable attention to the subject of tests 
and measurements and instructed its special 
committee during the ensuing year to print 
in the Music Supervisors’ Journal material 
which should reflect the discussion by the 
Council. This will be formulated and 
printed in the issues which begin next fall. 
One aspect which will be stressed is the dif- 
ficulty of measuring the spiritual effects of 
music and the consequent reservations which 
must be made regarding tests and measure- 
ments which are concerned only with the 
knowledge and skill sides of music. The 
article which follows contains a selection 
from an address delivered by Dean Russell 
at the Washington meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, and gives a good 
summary of the general ideas involved in all 
testing and measuring and suggests the 
necessity of this same reservation which 
was prominent in the Council discussions. 


The first step in science is taken 
when one fact is compared with anoth- 
er fact. So long as each school system 
was considered an entity in itself there 
was no possibility of developing a 
science of school administration; but 
as soon as one system was set over 
against another system, differences 
were observed, differences in school 
organization, in maintenance, in build- 
ings and equipment, in length of school 
term, in curriculum, in methods of 
supervising and teaching—all these 
and many more affecting pupil cost 
and pupil achievement. Such com- 
parison invites questions and answers. 
But before answers can be given in 
dependable form, the extent and na- 





ture of the variations must be measur- 
ed. Measurement in turn demands the 
establishment of norms—zero points 
from which variations occur—and 
standards to which the extent of varia- 
tion can be referred; the yardstick 
and pound weight peculiar to each 
type of noticeable differences. 
Inasmuch as education has to do 
with human nature, it was no accident 
that the clue to a scientific treatment 
of school work in all its ramifications 
was found in the pure science of psy- 
chology. Nor is it strange that the 
beginning was taken in a study of the 
nature and extent of individual dif- 
ferences. That children differ in men- 
tal abilities is no new discovery; 
teachers have ever been painfully 
aware of that fact. But so has it been 
known from the dawn of intelligence 
that some things were longer than 
others and some things heavier than 
others, and yet the world waited 
thousands of years for the genius to 
develop the system of measurements 
upon which all our physical sciences 
rest. The genius who invented a 
method of measuring individual dif- 
ferences in the mental capacity of 
school children appeared at the turn 
of the present century. The possibility 
of ordering and systematizing the 
chaotic mass of impressions gained 
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Summer Master Schools 


Graduate Course Opens June 21st (five weeks) 
Post-Graduate Course Opens July 26th (five weeks) 


Special Summer Courses for Supervisors of Public School Music, in- 
cluding Repertory and Teachers’ Classes, by 


Dr. Epwin N. C. Barnes, Dean of the School of | Marvin SAxBE, originator of the Celebrated Chord 


Education, Washington (D C ) College of Music. System of Banjo playing and teaching. 
I n i s 
VANDA La Capria, the great operatic Soprano wi A. J. ProcHaska, nationally known ClarinetYand 


bp teach the art of singing from the rudiments of voice Saxophone Instructor. 
placement to the highest perfection of “bel canto. = T. Sirimarco, the great Italian teacher of Clarinet 

BEATRICE VAN LOON CARMICHAEL, the great Cana- and Saxophone. 
dian Soprano and teacher H. C. Evarts, well-known Flute Soloist. 

CLARA TAYLOR, the great Wagnerian Soprano. H. J. Kine, Oboe Soloist and Teacher 

THEODORE Kritay, celebrated Concert Tenor and Aipert H Beruss, Bassoonist and Master 
Vocal teacher Teacher. ” 

Ropert W. Stevens, Eminent Pianist and Presi-  Rorumir KRY, the nationally famous Band Master 
dent Chicago Orgnaists Guild. and Cornetist. 

ViINCENzO La Capria, well-known Pianist and A F. Tiaviu, well-known Band Master and_Cor- 
Compos:r. netist. - 


HERMAN FeELBer, Celebrated Violinist of Chicago 


Symphony Orchestra and Chicago String Quartet. D. Mason, eminent Trombonist and Teacher. 


CLIFFORD AOLLINS, Violin teacher an choo ANDREW Scott, and H. J. BERINGER, master 
Orchestra and Band Specialist. teachers of Drums, Tympani, Xylophone, Gloc- 

Naoum BenpiTzsky, the great ‘Cellist of the Chicago kenspeil, etc., and 

_ String Quartet. Freperick Nett INNES, nationally known Director 

STEPHEN Horvatn, String-Bass Virtuoso and of the famous Innes Band of *‘ew York and 
Teacher. President of the Conn National School. 


One of the few schools in America which specializes in teaching its 
students how to teach and play all the Orchestra and Band Instruments, 
and Directing (under the nationally famous Director Frederick Neil 
Innes) in addition to Psychology, Harmony, Ear Training, Analysis, 
Elementary Methods, etc. 

FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Professors Innes, Barnes, Stevens, Felber, Prochaska, Kittay, Mason, 
Benditzsky, Taylor and Evarts 
have each consented to award Fellowships to those students who, in 
open competitive examination, give evidence of the greatest gift for 
singing or playing. (Send for Free Scholarship blank.) 
DEGREES AND TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 

Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master 
of Music, etc., are awarded at the end of each Summer Session to those 
who succeed in passing the required examinations. (See our Summer 
Catalog for details.) 

STUDENT DORMITORIES 
Comfortable living accommodations may be had in our 
own dormitories at a modest cost. 


Summer or Winter Catalog may be had on request. 
Fall Session opens Sept. 13th. 


Conn National School of Music, Inc. 


64 EAST VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO 
FREDRICK NEIL INNES, President and General Manager I. CarSON, Secretary 
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from the observation of the mental 
life of children sent a thrill through 
professional workers in psychology 
and education. Never before had such 
a stimulus been presented for the 
systematic study of how the minds of 
children work, how knowledge is ac- 
quired, how skills are ficxed, how atti- 
tudes and ideals develop. The scienti- 
fic output in this field in the first 
decade of this century is little short 
of marvelous—how marvelous we little 
appreciate because we have been too 
close to it to see it in perspective. 

The psychological deduction that 
the mental possibilities of the indi- 
vidual are unalterably fixed from birth 
confirmed by the biological studies in 
heredity, has completely undermined 
the theory upon which education has 
been based for the past one hundred 
and fifty years. The invention of 
standards for the measurement of 
capacity and achievement, standards 
still crude but capable of perfection, 
has shaken the confidence of educators 
in the doctrine of formal discipline, 
justified the introduction of new cur- 
ricula, and questioned the efficacy of 
traditional methods of instruction. 

No contribution to the scientific 
movement has been of greater practi- 
cal worth than the method of statisti- 
cal treatment of educational data. 
Without this aid, the findings of in- 
vestigators might have been left in the 
limbo of pure science, interesting be- 
cause true, but not applicable to the 
work of the everyday world in which 
teachers and administrators live and 
have their being. The statistical 
method has given the means of inter- 
preting the results of reaserch in terms 
which the practitioner can understand 
and which he can apply to the situa- 
tions which confront him. Not iso- 
lated facts, but facts coordinated and 


systematized by statistical treatment, 
are prerequisite to an understanding 
of the problems of school organization 
and school finance, of classification and 
advancement of pupils, of curriculum 
construction and methods of instrve- 
tion, and of all similar problems which 
yield to test and measurement. 

I would not have it appear from 
this appreciation of the nature and 
importance of the scientific movement 
in education that I consider it the only 
important happening in our genera- 
tion, or that the use of available 
scientific methods reduces the art of 
education to the precision of a well 
regulated machine. The educator 
does not deal with materials that may 
be pounded or molded into set pat- 
terns. Moreover, the means that he 
can use with some degree of scientific 
accuracy are involved with other great 
forces, social, political, economic and 
religious, over which he can exercise 
no control whatever except by way of 
influencing their course. So overpow- 
ering are some of these forces at times 
that the schoolmaster may be for- 
given if, in 2 moment of depression, 
he feels that his science affords pcor 
protection against the blasts of un- 
reasoned public opinicn. 

The implication of my argument is 
that we need more of science in educa- 
tion than we have yet attained. First 
of all, we need a better understanding 
of the actual facts—facts pertaining 
to what happens within the schools 
and facts pertaining to the forces 
operating outside the schools. A fair 
start has been made in getting the 
facts concerning what goes on in the 
school by way of knowing better the 
minds of learners and the employment 
of means for securing better results. 
These facts are disclosed in increasing 
profusion through greater use of tests 
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CHORUS BOOK 
FOR BOYS 
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Ella M. Probst and 
J. Victor Bergquist 


This second book, like 
the first, is especially 
designed for boys of 
junior high school age, 
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variety of material, ar- 
ranged for four parts. 
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Selected and Edited by 
Victor L. F. Rebmann 
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and measurements of school pupils 
and of school surveys in general. But 
what of the forces that press so hard 
upon schools from the outside? How 
much do we know about them? What 
of the demands made upon those who 
leave school? How do they fit into 
and fit themselves for the work that 
they must do, and how do they adjust 
themselves to the lives that they must 
live? The truth is that we know little 
about such things. We act as if we 
believed that education ends with the 
school days, but we know that is not 
true. Can we wash our hands of all 
responsibility for what happens to our 
children outside of school and in the 
years after school? Everybody knows 
that the most critical period in the 
lives of young people is the years im- 
mediately following school, and the 
earlier the age of leaving school, the 
more critical is the period of adjust- 
ment. That is the time when the 
ideals upheld in school either expand 
into controlling life-motives or fade 
away into embittered memories. And 
when ideals fail and ambition ceases, 
personal discontent, social unrest and 
social antagonism follow in order. 
Herein is the origin of crime waves 
and the most significant cause of way- 
wardness. It is no accident that the 
majority of our lawbreakers are youths 
in their teens and early twenties. 
Many agencies can doubtless be used 
to combat this unsocial menace: home, 
church, the press, and police power; 
but whatever the agency, the process 
must be educational, and it cannot be 
divorced from our public schools. But 


before the schools can perform their 
full part, we must have more know- 
ledge, more accurate knowledge, more 
scientific knowledge, of what happens 
to our children outside of school and 
in the years that follow schooling. 
In conclusion, I wish to say that 
the stress that I have put upon 
the significance of the scientific 
movement in education is intend- 
ed particularly for our own consump- 
tion. Familiarity with the science of 
education and its promotion through 
research and investigation are the duty 
and privilege of our profession. I wish, 
however, that I could impress upon 
the American public the significance 
of the art of education and their duty 
and privilege with respect to it. The 
science of education, like the science 
of surgery, is a personal and _profes- 
sional possession; but the art of edu- 
cation, like the art of surgery ,is what 
is put at the service of the public. 
The science without the art is mere 
learning; the art without the science 
is quackery. Art directed by science 
is what the world needs and should be 
willing to pay for. A fraction of the 
costs of asylums and prisons, of police 
forces and military establishments, of 
wastage in trade and industry through 
inefficient service, would speedily de- 
velop a science of education and sup- 
port artists in education from the 
nursery school to the university for 
the benefit of learners from the cradle 
to the grave, the like of which the 
world has never seen but of which this 
world of ours stands in desperate need. 
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A SUNNY SPRING MORNING PIERRETTE AMONG THE SHEPHERDS 
by Jacob Singer - - - - - - Price $ .75 _ A Pastoral Opera : e 
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IN NATURE’S BYWAYS ; SPRING PANTOMIME — on 
by Mari Ruef Hofer - - - - - Price $ .75 


by Florence Lovejoy - - - - = Price $ .60 

An Operetta of Springtime for unchanged voices. 
Springtime claims the throne of Seasons from King 
Winter. A charming variety of songs and dances 


A story of the Changing Seasons with musical 
accompaniment and Dances. For children of the 
Primary and Intermediate Grades. 


with easy speaking lines. et HUMOR AND NONSENSE 
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READINGS WITH MUSIC—This distinctly pleasing form of entertainment contains interesting possi- 
bilities for school use. Easily within range of student performers (reader and pianist) of average ability. 
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by Phyllis Fergus. by Lalla Ryckoff. 
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by Frieda Peycke. by Mary Wyman Williams. 
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“A RETROSPECT 


J. W. FAY, Chairman 


In the heat and 
ardor of the battle the 
soldier has no time to 
think of the conse- 
quences of his action 
upon the course of 
history or of the larger 
issues involved. His 
entire attention is fo- 
cussed upon the im- 
mediate objective, and 
it is a matter of life 
and death to him to 
attainit. PublicSchool 
Music is in the midst 
of a glorious conflict, 
a struggle to bring enrichment into 
the lives of the children of our 
country. In the last few years 
many engagements have been won. 
3y strategic advances, through long 
and arduous campaigns of trench war- 
fare, by the brilliant achievements of 
its leaders, and by the patient un- 
noticed work of the privates great 
and significant advance has _ been 


made. From time to time a biographer 
or a war correspondent has noted 
phases of the struggle, but the whole 
history is yet to be written, and may 
not be written with a clear perspec- 
tive for some time to come. 








JAY W. FAY 


To continue the 
military metaphor, the 
Proceedings of the 


Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference 


is a file of clippings 
from the daily press, 
reporting details of the 
conflict, and the his- 
torian naturally turns 
to these items to find 
the larger issues as 
they gradually emerge 
and take on definite 
shape. 

I shall not presume 
to make any sweeping generalizations, 
but I think I see several clearly marked 
movements that may be traced in the 
histcry of Public School Music. In 
the early days there was much con- 
cern about method, limiting the word 
io sight-singing procedure. Much 
breath was expended and, I am told, 
some blood was spilt, over the relative 
meriis of the fixed and the movable 
“do” end the proper time and place for 
teaching the dotted quarter following 
by the eighth. That the world of 
today learns little from the study of 
history is again exemplified by the 
necessity of retaking some of these 
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trenches, witness the revivalofthe“‘do”’ 
controversy in the 1925 Proceedings. 
Next came a mighty effort to bring 
music into every school and to every 
child, and to convince superinten- 
dents and the public that music was 
not a frill but a vital force in education 
Then came, unheralded and unex- 
pected, like the tank or the gas attack 
in the Great War, the vigorous on- 
slaught of the instrumental idea, of 
which I wish to say more later. Pres- 
ent tendencies seem to point in two 
directions, towards both larger and 
more acute vision. There is a general 
conviction that Public School Music 
has not functioned in the lives of our 
children and has not made a profound 
impression on our national musical 
life, and there is an indication on the 
other hand that the interest in tests 
and measurements of capacity and 
achievement will lead to differentia- 
tion of aims, methods and desirable 
attainments in music as in other sub- 
jects of the curriculum. Appreciation 
more broadly conceived and more 
adequately realized, may become the 
goal of music education for the masses, 
with specialized instruction for child- 
ren of large or of special capacity. 


I wish in a brief paper to review 


the work of a single unit in the instru- 
mental campaign, the standing com- 
mittee on instrumental affairs, of 
which I have had the honor to be 
chairman for four years, and from 
which I am withdrawing regretfully 
to devote myself to another phase of 
education. The original committee 
was appointed at Nashville four years 
ago and consisted of Dr. Rebmann, 
Mr. Morgan, Mr. Hahnel, and Mr. 
Stuber, under the chairmanship of 
the writer. This personnel was modi- 
fied two years later by the resignation 


of Mr. Hahnel and Mr. Stuber and the 
addition of Mr. Maddy and Mr. Carr, 
with Mr. Tremaine of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
as secretary. The Committee came 
into being as a result of the convine- 
tion that instrumental music was 
becoming a force in the public school 
program that called for special at- 
tention and guidance. It started to 
function immediately and began its 
labors with a survey and census of 
workers in the field. This survey re. 
vealed the fact that four years ago 
there were at least 1600 supervisors 
engaged directly or in a supervisory 
capacity in some phase of instrumental 
instruction. Aims were indefinite, 
methods were desultory, there was no 
literature of educational value for 
the amateur band or orchestra, and 
training schools had not generally 
begun to offer adequate courses to 
prepare supervisors for this new type 
or work. The committee undertook 
the solution of these and kindred 
problems. The territory of the United 
States was divided among the mem- 
bers of the committee, contacts were 
established with the Eastern and 
Southern Conferences, and interlock- 
ing instrumental committees were 
formed. A medium was sought for 
the dissemination of information, and 
the proposition to establish a special 
instrumental journal was rejected in 
favor of an instrumental department 
in the Supervisors’ Journal and the 
use of the columns of other music 
periodicals. Correspondence was in- 
vited and the offer was made to con- 
sider special problems by personal 
letter or through the music magazines. 

In the second year an extraordinary 
opportunity was afforded the com- 
mittee to make a contribution to the 
work of the school band. The Nation- 
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al Band Contest at Chicago, held un- 
der the auspices of the Band Instru- 
ment Manufacturers, was turned over 
to the Committee to manage in co- 
operation with the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music. The 
Committee saw a chance to inject an 
educational element into the Contest 
by elevating the standard of the music 
to be played. Accordingly it prepared 
lists of band selections from which 
the Contest pieces were to be chosen. 
Amid vigorous. protests against 
the difficulty of the selections the 
contesting bands settled down to pre- 
pare them, found that they were play- 
able, enlarged their literature, in- 
creased their instrumentation to pres- 
ent them effectively, and rose in three 
years to an unprecedented height of 
excellence. For the first time in the 
history of music the instrumentation 
of the symphony band has been offi- 
cially determined and bids fair to be- 
come standard. 

Mr. Morgan has devoted himself 
largely to the problem of aims in in- 
strumental instruction, and his broad 
vision and scholarly exposition of the 
topic in many articles has done much 
to clarify thinking on this subject. A 
comprehensive survey of the literature 
of orchestral music of educational 
value has been prepared by Dr. Reb- 
mann and is available as a Bulletin 
of the Educational Research Council. 
A corresponding survey of band ma- 
terial is presented in this year’s report. 
The literature has been enriched di- 
rectly by the work of Dr. Rebmann, 
Mr. Maddy and the Chairman, and 
indirectly by influence brought to bear 
upon the publishers, who have con- 
sulted the members of the committee 
freely and abided generously by their 
judgment. Aims and methods have 


been discussed extensively in various 


periodicals by the Chairman, and the 
National Bureau for the Advancement 
of Music has published for free cirey- 
lation one of his articles that seemed to 
be of practical value in a pamphlet en- 
titled “Instrumental Music in the 
Schools of Rochester and Louisville,” 
The Bureau has also for free distribu- 
tion a valuable booklet by Mr. Maddy 
on the “Organization of the School 
Band.” Mr. Carr’s book on “Build- 
ing the School Orchestra,” prepared 
in collaboration with Mr. Maddy, 
has been of real service to the super- 
visor, and stands with Glenn Wood’s 
pioneer book on “School Bands and 
Orchestras” and Gidding’s and Mad- 
dy’s new book on “Orchestral Tech- 
nique,”’ as the only literature at pres- 
ent existing for the preparation of the 
instrumental supervisor. These book 
have been supplemented by at least 
25 major articles on instrumental 
music, contributed in the last three 
years by members of the committee, 
and there are doubtless many more 
of which I have no record. 

It would not be in good taste to 
enumerate the services of the indivi- 
dual members of the committee to the 
cause of instrumental music, but I 
cannot refrain from noting that they 
have conducted four of the six super- 
visors’ orchestras, have led six instru- 
mental sections, have read papers and 
presented demonstrations at National 
and Sectional Conferences, that they 
have sponsored the All-State Orches- 
tras and led most of them; that Mr. 
Maddy presented at the Detroit Con- 
ference the most gigantic experiment in 
the history of instrumental music; 
that Dr. Rebmann has been elected 
President of the Eastern Conference 
for next year, and that Mr. Morgan 
has been elected to the Research 
Council. 
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Summer Session 
Courses 


Leading to Advanced 
School Music Credentials 


Methods, Choral Conducting, Sight- 
singing, Ear-training, History of Music, 
Form, Analysis, Appreciation, Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestra Conducting, Community Music, 
Accompanying, Ensemble, Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Dramatic Art, Dancing, 
Languages, Wind Instruments. 


Renowned Faculty 
Including 


Daniel Protheroe, Elizabeth Schrock, 
Tina Mae Haines, Walter Keller, 
Georgia Kober, Sidney Silber, Else 
Harthan Arendt, Edwin Stanley Seder, 
P. Marinus Paulsen, Luella Canterbury. 


6 Artist Recitals 
6 Vacation Excursions 


Teaching positions are available in 
our 31 Chicago Neighborhood Branches, 
for those desiring to be with us for a 
long period of study; or who wish to 
make a permanent connection with 
our Faculty. 
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SHERWOOD 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 
FINE ARTS BUILDING 
410 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE 


CHICAGO 





The Clark and The Brewer Teachers 
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United States. 
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B. F. CLARK H. D. HUGHES 
- 43rd YEAR - 


*‘Each office has the records of all’’ 


New York—Flatiron Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md.—Calvert St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Jenkins Arcade. 
Kansas City—N. Y. Life Bldg. 
Minneapolis—Globe Bldg. 
Spokane—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago—Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


CHARLES E. LUTTON, Mgr. Music Dept. 


Room 917—64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
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CONFERENCE PUBLICATIONS 


Following is a list of publications 
which should be found in the private 
library of every supervisor of music, 
and in every school and public library. 
There are no other publications that are 
as valuable to the teacher of public 
school music. Particularly is this true 
of the Annual Book of Proceedings of 
the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference, which is a veritable mine of 
information and a constant source of 
inspiration to the progressive teacher. 


Book of Proceedings of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference 


1913 to 1919 Meetings, each... $1. 50 
1920 to 1925 Meetings, each 2.00 
Educational Council Bulletins: 
No. 1 Standard Course of Study in Music 





and Training Courses for Supervisors........ 10 
No. 2 Plan for Granting High School 
Credits for Applied Music _........................... -10 


No. 3 Report of Study of Music Instruc- 
tion in the Public Schools of the United 








States -10 
No. 4 Report on Junior High Schools.......... 10 
No. & Standard Course for the Music 
Training of Grade Teachers _.................... 10 
Ne. 6 Survey on Instrumental Music, 

By V. L. F. Reb 10 


Any of the above publications may 
be secured by writing the Journal office. 











Mention the JouRNAL when you write our Advertisers 
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NATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


SPECTACULAR HIGH LIGHT OF DETROIT MEETING 


When “Joe’’ Maddy, Supervisor of 
Musie in Ann Arbor, Michigan, con- 
ceived the idea of a National High 
School Orchestra, many accused him 
of entertaining a “pipe-dream.”” But 
Joe is not the kind to give up when he 
believes he has a good idea, so he 
worked steadily, early and late to 
make his dream come true. 

The National High School Orches- 
tra of 1926 is now a matter of history, 
but all who saw and heard it realize 
that Mr. Maddy started something of 
tremendous significance and import- 
ance to the future of music on the 
American Continent. When the great 
curtain went up at Orchestra Hall, 
disclosing some 230 boys and girls, 
each holding an orchestral instrument, 
packed in almost too closely to play 
that instrument, many an old timer 
at conference gatherings gasped, 
dropped his jaw, and gazed open 
mouthed with eyes bulging, wonder- 
ing what could possibly happen. 

Imagine if you can, without having 
seen it, an orchestra with 45 first 
violins, 45 second violins, 25 violas, 
31 cellos, 20 basses, 5 flutes, 6 oboes, 
2 English horns, 7 clarinets, 7 bas- 
soons, 9 French horns, 8 trumpets, 5 
trombones, 3 bass tubas, 3 percus- 
sions and 10 harps. Such was the 


instrumentation of the first National 
High School Orchestra, 232 in all. 
Another point which provides food 
for thought, and that the fact that 
these 232 boys and girls came to De- 
troit from 25 different states. By states 
they divide as follows: Ohio, 48; Michi- 


gan, 35; Indiana, 28; Illinois, 20; Penn- 
sylvania, 18; lowa, 16; New York, 15; 
Wisconsin, 12; Connecticut, 6; Mas- 
sachusetts, 5; Kansas, 4; Maine, 
Rhode Island, West Virginia, Minne- 
sota and Colorado, 3 each; New Jersey 
Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Oklahoma, 2 each; and Vermont, 
North Carolina, Georgia and Califor- 
nia, with 1 each. 

Regardless of the fact that there 
were over 300 players, representing 
25 different states, the greatest signi- 
ficance lies in the fact that they could 
be assembled and within four days 
present a program that would do 
justice to many professional orches- 
tras. Herein lies the greatness of 
Mr. Maddy’s talent and _ ability. 
Rehearsing twice each day, this great 
orchestra, representing the best talent 
in twenty-five states, impressed with 
the importance of the occasion and 
tremendously pleased that they were 
a part of it; put their whole heart and 
soul into the preparations for the big 
concert of Thursday morning. When 
the “zero hour” came, it found them 
tuned up to concert pitch, and they 
responded to Mr. Maddy’s direction 
like veterans. Later in the program 
when Mr. Gabrilowitch, director of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
took the baton, they played with a 
flexibility and confidence that tre- 
mendously impressed this splendid 
artist. 

It would be difficult to measure the 
value of this particular feature of the 
Detroit meeting. Every boy and girl 
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who had a part in the National High 
School Orchestra has returned to his 
home proud of his own achievement, 
more than ever impressed with the 
home school training that made it 
possible. He will be a booster of his 
own school orchestra, his pals will 
catch something of his spirit, and so 
it will spread on and on gathering 
momentum for another similar op- 
portunity. It is safe to predict that 
a National High School Orchestra of 
more than five hundred players in 
1928 would be possible. 
Following is the Program played: 


1. Prelude to L’Arlesienne Bizet 
2. Symphony No. 3 (Eroica) 
lst Movement Beethoven 
3. a. Ethiopian Dance Delibes 
b. Minuet for Srings Bolzoni 
ce. May Dance Hadley 
4. a. Chinese Love Song from Po : 
Ling and Ming Toy Friml 
b. Song of India Rimsky-Korsakow 
5. Children’s Suite Schumann 
6. a. Turkish March Beethoven 
b. Moment Musical Schubert 
7. Marche Militaire Schubert 


CONDUCTOR MADDY’S 
REACTION 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Pursuant with your request for my 
reactions of the National High School 
Orchestra from the standpoint of the 
conductor I believe the success of the 
undertaking was due to three primary 
factors. First, that the preliminary 
arrangements were so planned as to 
have every player “‘on his toes’”’ and 
thoroughly prepared as an individual 
so that it was only necessary to weld 
the individuals into a unified ensemble 
during the three days of rehearsals; 
second, because of the invaluable work 
of Mr. Giddings and his committee on 
attendance and deportment which 
relieved me of the necessity of ac- 
quiring the ill-will of any player at any 
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Q. E. D. 


HERE is no mystery about choos- 

ing the correct material for your 
orchestra or band. Ask your fellow 
supervisors and learn how readily they 
obtain their splendid results with the 
Ascher Publications. 


Since the very beginning of the re- 
markable instrumental development in 
the schools Ascher Publications have 
played a most important role and have 
continued to hold their high position. 
To meet the newer demands, newer ma- 
terial is continually added to the series. 


Today, Ascher Publications are offi- 
cially listed in the supply catalogs of 
numerous Boards of Education. Over 
eight thousand schools, colleges, con- 
vents, and churches in New York, Bos- 
ton, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Newark, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Dayton, St. Louis, Mil- 
waukee, Columbus, Cleveland, Denver, 
New Orleans, Bridgeport, Indianapolis 
and in a hundred other cities use Ascher 
Publications. This in itself is conclu- 
sive of the attractiveness of the ma- 
terial and of its pedagogical value. 


Ascher Publications comprise a most 
complete progressive series of truly 
worthy musical material for the school 
orchestra and band, ranging in technical 
difficulty from the very simple instruc- 
tive beginners’ exercises to the more 
difficult for advanced 

—_ 


players. 


compositions 


If you are not acquainted with Ascher 
Publications, fill in the coupon and 
we will send you, without cost or ob- 
ligation, sample Violin and Cornet 
books, together with complete catalog. 


EMIL ASCHER, INC. 
1155 Broadway, New York 

Please send me without cost or obligation sam- 
ple Violin and Cornet books together with your com- 
plete catalog 


Name 
Address ee 
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time, insured perfect attention during 
rehearsals and made possible the bond 
of affection between conductor and 
player which was so evident during 
the concert and, third, the fact that 
the entire enterprise seemed to have 
the whole hearted good will of the 
audience throughout the concert and 
before. 

It was indeed a great privilege to 
conduct such a wonderful ensemble 
under such ideal conditions. It was 
an uncanny and unique feeling to 
stand before that marvellous body of 
players with the absolute assurance 
that every player was “‘for me”’ heart 
and soul, and with my back to an 
audience whose very presence radiat- 
ed good will and an intense desire 
that the occasion should be a success. 
I shall never forget the moment be- 


fore the first note was played at the 
concert and the feeling of utter cop. 
fidence which I had in the players and 
which they seemed to have in me and 
which was reflected in the faces of the 
audience. I knew that tears were 
streaming down the faces of many of 
the listeners while the symphony was 
being played and I realized that it was 
the natural thing to expect from an 
audience so vitally interested in the 
players and the undertaking, whose 
joy was unbounded in the realization 
that the National Orchestra was a far 
greater achievement than any had 
even dreamed of its being. Under 
such conditions there was no other 
outcome than the one which you 
witnessed. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. E. Maddy. 





SOME HIGH LIGHTS AT DETROIT 


Big things began to happen the first 
day, and the Nineteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Music Supervisors Nation- 
al Conference was not many minutes 
old before it realized that big things 
were in store for the week. Superin- 
tendent Frank Cody, of the Detroit 
schools made it plain that the Detroit 
School System from the janitors to the 
Superintendents office were at the 
services of the Conference. Then 
Walter Butterfield, in his thoroughly 
dignified way, as befitting a New 
Englander, told Mr. Cody how pleased 
we all were to be in the Motor Metro- 
polis of the World. 


Monday night the “lid” simply 
popped off completely. No, the dele- 
gates had not yet been across the river 
to the Canadian side, but were being 


entertained at the first great informal 
banquet of the week in the million 
(or is it billion) dollar Masonic Temple. 
This informal affair always brings out 
the best that is in everyone. The 
food is enjoyed, but it is a secondary 
matter, for all are intoxicated with the 
abundance of good cheer and good 
fellowship. They sang in small groups 
and the entire 1600 diners sang like a 
great choral society when given oppor- 
tunity by George Oscar. It was 4 
fitting ending to a wonderful first day, 
and augered well for the remaining 
four days of the week. 

Ossip Gabrilowitch, Detroits own 
Symphony conductor, and_ pianist, 
passed up a perfectly good engage 
ment at the “regular fee,’’ in order 
that he might keep his engagement 
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SCHOOL 
Band and Orchestra Collections 


The Bennett Folio No. 1—For Band and Orchestra. 
A collection of sixteen original compositions by 
Harold Bennett the most successful writer of 
easy music. 

The Huff Par Excell Folio—For Band and Orches- 
tra. A collection of sixteen big harmony num- 
bers, by the well-known Will Huff. 

The Will Huff Folio—For Band and Orchestra. 
A collection of sixteen good strong numbers, 
written by Will Huff. 

The Al-Ha Folio—For Band and Orchestra. A 
collection of sixteen of Al Hayes best. Each 
composition in the book a gem. 


NEW 
BENNETT BAND BOOK No. 2 
This is a NEW Band Collection of sixteen origi- 
nal compositions by the “Prince Writer,’’ Harold 
Bennett. A big treat for young bands—new 


melodies, new rhythms and new harmonies. 

The above are not combination band and orches- 
tra folios. Send for sample Solo Cornet parts to 
band, or the sample first violin parts to the orches- 
tra collections. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES 


FILMORE ~“ USIC “"OUSE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

[ TBand 

|_| Orchestra 





Please send samples checked 


Name itlcinnlaiodndaaaiaaits ened 
Address , : i lana 
P.O. incall State.. 
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1776 - 1926 
150 YEARS 
On the 4th of July 


since the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence in Philadelphia. 


This Important Celebration 


calls for special attention in the schools 
all over the country. We offer a new 
two-part cantata as an aid in this cele- 
bration: 


“THE SPIRIT OF ’76” 


Poem by Dorothy Lehman Sumerau 
Music by Ira B. Wilson 


A copy will be sent on 10 days’ ap- 
proval just as soon as off the press if 
you request and mention “The Super- 
visor’s Journal.” 


Lorenz Publishing Co. 


New York (70E. 45th St.) Chicago (218 S. Wabash) 
Dayton, Ohio (216 W. 5th St.) 





—From the CARL FISCHER 
SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 


Municipal Loose Leaf Violin Method 
—by Frederick W. Ortmann. 

A course of systematic violin teaching for class 
or private instruction used in our largest public 
schools. First Year's Course, 60 Lessons and 
Cover, $1.55—Second Year’s Coursé, 44 Lessons 
and Gover, $1.15. 

How to Play the Harmonica at Sight 
—by Borrah Minevitch. 

An easy method of self-instruction by the great- 
est living harmonica player. No notes or tedious 
scales. How to obtain half tones, “‘blue’’ notes, 
accompaniments, trills, tremolos, etc., with a 
selection of suitable songs. Also complete rules 
| forharmonicacontestants .... . - 20 


The Technic of the Baton 

-by Albert Stoessel. 

Conducting requires an absolute knowledge of 
the technic of the baton, and this book, with a pre- 
face by Walter Damrosch, adds to its effectiveness 
with many pictures and diagrams ee the 
various positions and beats $1.30 
| Instruments of the Modern Susie Quchesten 
| —by A. E. Johnstone 
A pictoral and explanatory guide concerning all 


the instruments of the modern erased orches- | 
| tra . is ~. * - + 40 | 





Instruments for Orchestras and Bands at 
attractively low prices will be found in 
| -his catalog. Let us send you a copy, | 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW,YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO | 

















JUST OUT— 


Part III of 
Keyboard Harmony 


By 
CAROLYN ALDEN ALCHIN 


Entirely devoted to MODULATION 


Student can train himself to modulate 
FROM any key TO any key. 


Price, $1.00 


Order from your dealer or— 


Miss Alchin 


1233 S. Hoover St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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with the supervisors. ‘“‘Gabby,” as 
he is affectionately known, not only in 
Detroit, but throughout the country, 
was a wonderful toastmaster at the 
“informal,” and his gracious and well 
selected remarks as he introduced the 
several speakers were greatly appre- 
ciated by the company present. Mr. 
Gabrilowitch seems to be equally at 
home on the condustors dias, on the 
piano bench, and presiding as toast- 
master. 


“Never before in the history of the 
National Conference have we had 
such splendid arrangements for the 
“exhibitors,”’ one of the old time ex- 
hibitors was heard to remark. Fur- 
thermore, the members of this impor- 
tant department of the Conference 
meetings were highly appreciative of 
the opportunities provided for the 
members to inspect their exhibits. To 
those of us who are not in close touch 
with the larger cities, and find it diffi- 
cult to get the kind of selections 
needed for the various phases of 
our work, the opportunity provided 
by these displays is a most rare one. 

Many expressions of appreciation 
for the type of program President 
Gordon had provided, were heard as 
the days of Conference week went by. 
It is no small task to build a program 
which will meet the demands of all 
who make suggestions to the president. 
There is a time limit, and a limit to 


human endurance, and as the con. 
ference grows it becomes more and 
more unwieldy, thus making it im. 
possible to crowd the days so full of 
over-lapping programs as we have 
sometimes experienced. President 
Ed’s idea of more general sessions in 
auditoriums where everyone could en- 
joy them in comfort, and fewer sec. 
tional groups, seems to appeal to the 
majority at Detroit. 


And those lobby sings! Can any- 
one imagine anything more wonderful, 
or fitting for the close of a “perfect 
day,” and in some cases, the beginning 
of another. Each night about 10:30 
saw the entire conference crowded in- 
to the lobby, the “lobby mezzanine,” 
or some other mezzanine, of which 
there seemed to be many, for a good- 
night “sing.” It mattered little 
whether “Bill’’ Norton, Roy Parsons, 
George Oscar, or someone else was 
leading, they sang in the same wonder- 
ful way, everything from “Lil’ Liza 
Jane’’ to the “Lost Chord.’”’ And such 
harmonies and volume, particularly 
from the tenor section when our genial 
Treasurer McFee opened up wide. 
The lobby “sings” have come to be an 
institution, a real part of the annual 
meeting, looked forward to and par- 
ticipated in by all. 


Detroit certainly spread itself to 
make the week of April 12, 1926, a 
banner week in her history. At least 





434 S. Wabash Ave. 





“KIDDIE CANTICLES” 


A new book of primary rote songs by two music supervisors. 
Mrs. Fryberger of Minneapolis and Mrs. Karl Schmidt of Louisville. 
SONGS ARE SHORT AND ORIGINAL. YOU WILL LIKE THEM. 
Price, $1.25 


Educational Music Bureau 
DISTRIBUTORS 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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that is the way we supervisors felt 
about it, for there seemed to be noth- 
ing too good for us; nothing too much 
trouble to do for us; the advance pre- 
parations had been so well done that 
with the opening of the meeting things 
moved along as smoothly and sweetly 
as they did the third day. Probably 
never in the history of the Conference, 
certainly not in later years, have the 
hotel facilities been so completely 
satisfactory. The management left 
nothing undone that would add to the 
comfort of guests, and service seems 
to be the real slogan of the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel. 


Tom Chilvers and his able corps of 
assistants also had their part of the 
program in “ship shape.”’ It is said 
that Clara Ellen Starr is the bright 
particular star in connection with the 
securing of Michigen’s record-break- 
ing membership, and it is certain that 
Miss Starr shone brightly on many 
occasions. Arthur Searles, Fowler 
Smith, Irene Sullivan, Clarence Byrn, 
Edith Rhetts, and a lot of other De- 
troiters did their big wonderful part 
in making the Convention one of the 
most notable in its history. The 
1928 Conference City, where ever it 
may be, will have to “go some’’ to 
measure up to the high standard set 
by Detroit. 


First Vice President William Nor- 
ton, chairman of the Membership 
Committee, may not have been the 
busiest man at the Conference, but 
certainly he showed that he had been 
busy. On the first day people began 
to say that it was already the largest 
meeting ever. On the second and 
third days their prognostications seem- 
ed about right. At the close, when it 
was all over, Treasurer McFee said 














INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC | 
COURSE 


For Use In 


Public Schools 


By B. F. Stuber 


This highly successful set of text books is pub- 
lished in nine books for the following: 

First Year Violin Trombone 

Second Year Violin Drums and Bells 

Flute Piano Accompaniment 
(for First Year Violin) 


Clarinet 
Teacher’s Manual 


Cornet 


The course is intended primarily for use in the 
grade schools and is based on folk tunes which 
appeal strongly to children at this age. 


All the material used has been tried in actual 
class teaching for three years before it was publish- 
ed for general use. Since its introduction at the 
National Convention three years ago, the Stuber 
Course has been adopted by Supervisors in all parts 
of the United States. Large cities as well as small 
are getting excellent results. 


To all Supervisors and Teachers interested in 
instrumental class instruction, we shall be pleased 
to send further information, or a set of the books 
“on approval”’ if desired. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS 


Chicago, Illinois 








1520 E. 55th St. 

















INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 
The Pennsylvania State College 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13, 1926 


Fully accredited courses leading to 
Certificates and Degrees 
for 
TEACHERS AND SUPERVISORS of 
Public School Music 


Public School Music, Piano, Voice, 
Organ, Band and Orchestral Instru- 
ments, Theory, Harmony, Composi- 
tion, Conducting, Chorus Singing, 
Hnsemble Orchestra, and a large var- 
iety of Academic and Professional 
courses. 


In the Heart of 


Pennsylvania’s Beautiful Mountains. 


For information or complete announce- 
ment address— 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS, Director 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
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that the membership would be close 
to 3000, and that there had been over 
2200 enrolled, some seven hundred 
more than ever before. It was a good 
move when President Ed decided that 
the First Vice-President should do 
some work to earn the honors thrust 
upon him by the Conference. And 
we'll all say Bill Norton did a fine 
piece of work. 


Peter Dykema’s Constitutional Re- 
vision Committee worked long and 
faithfully, starting in Saturday even- 
ing and continuing every day until 
the business meeting on Thursday 
morning, when it presented a com- 
plete plan under which the Conference 
will operate with itself, and with the 
sectional conferences during the next 
two years at least. It was ticklish 
business, even for so adorit a chairman 
as friend Peter to handle, but it was 
handled finely, and without playing 
politics. The committee composed of 
past and present presidents of the 
National, Eastern and Southern Con- 
ferences, and two representatives from 
each of the newly organized Confer- 
ences, were serious in their desires to 
provide a plan under which the work 
of all Conferences may be carried on 
in the future, with as great success as 
it has in the past under the old plan. 


How well they have succeeded remains 
to be seen, and every member should 
familiarize himself with the revision 
as it appears upon ancthker page in 
this issue of the Journal. 


Many were the envious eyes turned 
upon the Cass Technical High School 
and its Music Department. The pro- 
gram which Clarence Byrn and his 
able corps of assistants have built up 
and carried on is one of the outstand- 
ing educational projects, not only in 
Detroit and the State of Michigan, 
but in the world. Few colleges or 
universities have so complete a course 
and equipment, and many would be 
glad to relieve Cass Teck of its able 
faculty of musicians. 

Russell Morgan’s ‘Instrumental 
Clinic” was most interesting, enter- 
taining and instructive, and a lot of 
us were able to get some valuable 
hints concerning our own orchesrtal 
deve'opments, without being talked 
to about it for an hour or two. “‘Let’s 
have more of these clinies,”’ said one 
interested delegate, ‘“‘and let’s apply 
them to other phases of school music 
teaching,’’ he went on to say. So say 
we all of us! 


Where do we go in 1928? was a 

















: WRITE NOW 


| For Information Regarding the Next 
| 


SUMMER CONFERENCE ON 
_SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS 


AUGUST 2 TO 14, 1926 


“The Most Practical Summer School for Superviscrs Ever Convened™ 
So say 200 of them, from 35 states, who attended last year. 


A postal or letter will bring program and full particulars. 


WRITE NOW 
EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU (Summer School) 


434 So. Wabash Ave. 


CHICAGO 


—— 
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question frequently asked in the clos- 
ing hours of the meeting. No one 
could answer it positively, or even 
hazard a guess. With the members 
present at the business meeting when 
the invitations were given, Minnea- 
polis and ‘““Thad” Giddings were most 
popular, with Milwaukee a close 
second. California was also a strong 
bidder for first honors, and it is be- 
lieved that if this were not the first 
trial of the biennial plan, much senti- 
ment would be brought to bear in 
favor of Los Angeles, or GlennWoods 
Oakland. Rochester, N. Y., with the 
great Eastman Conservatory had 
many followers, and when the Con- 
ference swings east once more, Charlie 
Miller will undoubtedly get the vote. 
The executive Committee has the 
matter in hand, and an announce- 
ment will be made atthe earliest 
possible moment. 


|Your Spring Entertainments 
"Can be chosen from this list:— 
Children’s Operettas 
Midsummer Eve 
Under the Sugar Plum Tree___60c 
In Little Folks’ Town 60 
New Adventures in 


Pageants 


o  speminannd of Being 
35¢ 


Get our Free Catalog and come 
to our exhibit at Detroit. 


i BELO RIDGE @ 


aM EN OHIO DENVER coLcorapo \ 











VIOLINS 


Accessories and Orchestra Music 


DIRECT TO THE SUPERVISOR 


Wholesale Only 


Kindly send professional card or letteriead 
for catalogues and discounts 


PEATE’s Music House, INC. 


Violin Makers, Importers, Publishers 
122 CotumsiA St., UTICA, N.Y. 





NEW BULLETINS 

Bulletins 4, 5, and 6, are published 
and ready for distribution. 

Bulletin No. 4 is the report of the 
Educational Council on Junior High 
Schools. 10 cents. 

Bulletin No. 5 is the Educational 
Council’s report on Standard Course for 
the Music Training of the Grade Teach- 
er. 10 cents. 

Bulletin No. 6 contains the Survey 
on Instrumental Music, made by Dr. V. 
L. F. Rebmann, and presented by the 
Committee on Instrumental Music. 10 
cents. 

_ Orders may be sent for quantities or 
single copies of these bulletins to the 
Journal office. 








NEW ADDRESSES 

Have you changed your address this 
fall? IFSO HAVE YOU SENT YOUR 
NEW HOME ADDRESS TO THE 
JOURNAL OFFICE? Unless you do 
this the JOURNAL may not reach you 
promptly, if at all. Whether you have 
made a change or not, we would greatly 
appreciate knowing that our mailing 
list is correct, DO IT TODAY. 











Aids in Teaching School Music 


Send for Price List 


PITCH PIPES RUBBER STAMPS 
STAFF LIERS For making flash 
FLASH CARDS card and charts 
MELODIC CHART CHART PAPER 
BATONS SCORE PAPER 


We guarantee all materials 
Catalog sent on request 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


The Supervisors Magazine 
Subscription Price One Dollar 


- gee CHOOL MUSIC 
Van B. Hayden oeokuk, Iowa 














SUMMER VACATION EMPLOYMENT 


Sas 


“Teachers “and “adult “students may 
obtain profitable vacation employment 
introducing new music-educational work 
which has the endorsement of America’s 
leading educators and musicians. 

Proposition now available for part 
time employment. 





For particulars address— 


National Digest Co., Inc. 


13 Astor Place New York 
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WITH THE SUMMER SCHOOLS 


AT CARNEGIE TECK 


Three short courses of special lec- 
tures have been planned, it is an- 
nounced, in connection with the sum- 
mer work to be given by the Depart- 
ment of Music at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology this year. 
The first series will be given by Dr. 
Will Earhart, director of music of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, who is 
scheduled for five lectures on ‘“Prin- 
ciples of Music Education,” during 
the opening week. In the week of 
July 12, a series on ‘Music in Social 
Education” will be given by Dr. 
William van de Wall, of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Department of Welfare. 
The third series will be presented by 
Dr. Max Schoen, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Education and 
Psychology of Carnegie Tech, on the 
subject of “Musical Measurements,” 
a study in which Dr. Schoen has made 
extensive research. 

Summer courses for teachers and 
supervisors of Public School Music and 
for other professional musicians along 
practical lines will be given for a six 
weeks’ period from June 28 to August 
6. For teachers the work includes 
courses in Technique of Orchestral 
Instruments, Orchestration, Methods, 
Rote Songs, Solfeggio and Dictation, 
Voice (in class), Voice Ensemble, 
Chorus Conducting, Appreciation, 
History of Music, Harmony, Counter- 
point, and Daleroze Eurythmics. In- 
dividual lessons are offered in Voice, 
Organ, Piano, Violin, Violoncello and 


all instruments of the symphony 
orchestra. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


The Sherwood Music School an- 
nounces a Summer Session of its Pub- 
lic School Music Department, lasting 
six weeks, from June 21st to July 31st. 

Courses will be given in all the regu- 
lar School Music subjects, leading to 
advanced credentials. 

A large faculty of artists instructors 
will be available. 

Realizing that teachers who are tak- 
ing the Summer study feel the need of 
a vacation along with their study, the 
School has arranged a series of inter- 
esting Vacation Excursions, to be con- 
ducted for the benefit of those attend- 
ing the Summer Session. 

Among the excursions will be in- 
cluded visits to the Art Institute and 
the Field Museum, with lectures by 
the Curators; a theatre party; an 
automobile trip through the Chicago 
Parks; a visit to the Midway Studios 
of the famous sculptor, Lorado Taft; 
a boat-ride on Lake Michigan; a visit 


to the Newberry Library; a visit to the | 


Chicago Historical Society; a trip to 
Ravinia Park to hear the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The School maintains thirty-one 
Neighborhood Branches in Chicago 
and suburbs, in which its Junior De- 
partment Teaching is done. These 
Branches offer positions for those who 
wish to teach and study at the same 
time. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS 

The 1926 announcement of The 

American Institute of Normal Meth- 

ods is of unusual interest to its former 


| students and to all of those interested 


in teaching or supervising of Public 
School Music, vocal and instrumental. 

The wonderful accommodations ar- 
ranged for this session, to be held at 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, 
Illinois, have enabled the manage- 
ment to overcome the one handicap 
experienced during the past few years 
—that of adequate space to handle 
comfortably, physically, the growing 
demands of the Institute. 

The increasing number of graduates 
who, return year after year for the 
inspirational contact and freshening 
of ideas which the school affords, will 
find unusual surroundings and accom- 
modations. 

The courses offered at The Ameri- 
can Institute have ever represented 
the forefront of modern educational 
progress—including Methods, Sight 
Reading, Harmony and Ear Training, 
Conducting, Musie Appreciation, Or- 
chestra, including classes in Instru- 
menial Music, Folk Dancing, Prob- 
lems of the Junior and Senior High 
School, Community Music, Enter- 
tainments, Piano Method Classes, 
Educational Psychology, ete. Private 
Instruction, both Vocal and Instru- 
mental, is also available. 

Lake Forest is but fifteen minutes’ 
ride from Ravinia, the home of grand 
opera for the summer, and but forty- 
five minutes frorn the heart of Chicago. 


In no small degree has the success 
of the school been due to its faculty, 
which consists of persons of authority 
and attainment in the field of Public 
School Music and Education. 
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CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 

Master classes in piano and voice 
culture, a six-weeks intensive course 
in public school music and instruction, 
under artist teachers, in all depart- 
ments of one of the country’s leading 
schools of music are some of the at- 
tractive features of the sixtieth sum- 
mer session at the Cincinnati Conser- 
vatory of Music, June 18-July 31. 

The master class in piano conducted 
by Mme. Maria Carreras, the cele- 
brated Italian pianist, proved to be of 
such benefit, both practically and in- 
spirationally, to her pupils last year, 
that it is being repeated this summer. 

The Masters Class in voice culture 
and diction will again be conducted 
by Thomas James Kelly, who is widely 
known as an authority, not only upon 
the art and science of Bel Canto, but 
also upon the related fields of phone- 
tics, philology, and similar subjects. 

A feature of the summer session 
which will be of special interest to 
teachers and supervisors of music is 
the course in public school music, 
under the direction of Mrs. Forerst G. 
Growley. A normal course in piano 
class instruction will be given by Mrs. 
Blanche Kahler Evans, who has de- 
veloped an extensive class teaching 
of this instrument in the Cincinnati 
public schools. 

The course in choir directing will 
be given this summer by Parvin Titus, 
F. A. G. O., head of the organ depart- 
ment of the Cincinnati Conservatory. 

The summer school chorus meets 
under the direction of Bruce A. Carey, 
who is conductor of the great Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial choral group. 
Both the chorus and the orchestra 
meet daily and inspect and classify 
the valuable works suitable for such 
organizations in the public schools. 
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Book and Music Review 
Conducted by WILL EARHART, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Four Reviews by SAMUEL WAGNER 


Students’ Counterpoint and Composers’ 
Counterpoint—by Charles W. Pearce 
—Winthrop Rogers, Ltd. 


Two small booklets are written with 
a view of taking the student from the 
beginnings of counterpoint through 
five-part counterpoint, strictly ad- 
hering to the rules of academicians, to 
the freer treatment of suspensions, 
etc., and a modification and expansion 
of students’ rules. Each booklet is 
closed with an appendix of exercises. 
Commends itself for school uses due 
to its low cost, three shillings six, or 
about seventy-five cents each volume. 


Scoring for An Orchestra—by Charles 
Vincent. Winthrop Rogers, Ltd. 


Dr. Vincent has succeeded in being 
concise and yet informative in his 
booklet. He has not designed this 
treatise to serve as a text-book to 
fulfill every want in this line but to 
serve as a conservative guide to the 
amateur or professional who may be 
called upon to make a hasty orches- 
tration, not perfect, but correct. As 
music teachers in the public schools, 
most of the readers will have had an 
experience of this kind when a certain 
hymn or patriotic song was to have 
been sung and no orchestration avail- 
able. This volume will fill just such 
need. ° 


The Brass Band and How to Write for 
It—by Charles Vincent. 


This volume, like the one reviewed 
above, is also meritorious. However, 


since it is designed for British arrang: 
ers and some of the instruments we 
use in bands are not treated therein, it 
makes itself impracticable for our use. 
Evidently woodwinds, excepting saxo- 
phone, are not used in the brass bands 
of England. Too, they still use flugel 
horn and allow for it in their band 
scores. 


Pierre Key’s Music Year Book 1925- 
1926—Pierre Key, Inc., N. Y. C. 


This covers an entirely different 
field from any other book published 
in this country. Instead of merely 
containing names and addresses of 
people whom a local correspondent 
of a community may think inportant, 
Mr. Key goes further. It is really of 
little interest to one in Oshkosh to 
know that Signor Aria is a singing 
teacher in Peoria. Then why record 
it! However, one interested in music, 
no matter where he be, would welcome 
information concerning the Los Ange- 
les Grand Opera Association, Man- 
agements under whom the various 
artists appear, contained in Key’s 
new book. Besides all this data, 
there are splendid articles, ““Music— 
In Retrospect and Prospect” by 
Pierre Key, “Modern Music’’ Pitts 
Sanborn, “Some Truths About Sing- 
ing,” W. J. Henderson, and articles 
written by experts such as Ernest 
Newman, Adoff Weissmann, Alexan- 
der Fried, Victor Belaieve and others 
upon the different national music of 
to-day. 














